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BRITAIN’S NEED IS SPEED! 







In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 


ROLLS ROYCE | 
are supplied with | 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 





“FULL 
SPEED 











CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO., LTD.., 
FELTHAM - MIDDLESEX EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD 
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Available in Black, Brown, Blue, 
Wine and Ice Calf... .. 50/4? 
or in Black, Brown, Blue Suede, 
White/Tan, White/Blue and all | 
White Suede. .... . 2 53/6! | 


Ordlers by post to 116, New Bond St.,W.i 


to include 1/« registered postage. 


Cet OS oe 


Exclusive to 


rue LONDON SHOE co. io 


116 NEW BOND ST. + 260 REGENT ST. * 21 SLOANE ST. 
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To make your Favourite Dress 
choose 


"Ivy Cluster” “Daisy Wabk” 
"Pussy-willow” "Rock Garden" 
pure silk crepe-de-chine prints | 
by 


Jasqnveur 


/ 16 Grosvenor Street, London. WI. 























Steady progress of the | 


» Smith Triplebs 








: LACTA =< - 


Enriched with Vitamin D 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| THE PERFECT NURSERY MILK FOOD | 
| 
| 





——ESE— 





PETER WENDY PAULINE 
10th week 8lbs. I] ozs. 7 Ibs. 8L ozs. 7 Ibs. 13 ozs. 


} Report from parents : 


Wool from a famous strain of mountain sheep—the Scotch Black- 
faced—is blended with other specially selected wools and spun into 
tough, springy carpet yarn. It is this yarn, woven on modern looms 
by craftsmen weavers of Kilmarnock, that gives such resilience, com- 
fort and long life to every carpet and rug bearing the B M K label. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL! 


BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 


Iith week Q9Ibs. 6 ozs. 8ilbs. Qozs. 8lbs. 54 ozs. 
12th week 9 Ibs. I3$0zs. S8lbs. 9s ozs. 8 Ibs. 112 ozs. 


The Triplets are very happy and contented and are much admired 
by everybody. Several people have made a point of asking the brand 
of milk food they are being given. (signed) B. Smith. 


MOTHPROOF 


CARPETS & RUGS 


‘Take a lot of beating’ 






A UNITED DAIRIES PRODUCT 


Prepared by Wilts United Dairies Ltd., Trowbridge, Wilts. 
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Be safe, 


be sure... 





always 


Feeding bottles and teats must be 

sterilized after each feed and protected 

from infection, dust, flies, etc., between 
feeds. The surest, simplest way is the Milton 
Routine, now used in hospitals and 

nursing homes throughout the country. 
Rinse under cold tap after each feed and get 
bottle thoroughly clean. Then leave in 
Milton and water till next feed. No cracked 


terilize bottles, no perished teats. Milton is a 
. powerful sterilizer, non-poisonous and 
that cannot taint the bottle or teats. Ask chemist 


for leaflet or write to Milton Antiseptic 
Ltd., Dept. 26, 10-12 Brewery Road, 
London, N.7. 


with Milton 


feeding 


bottle 
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UNEQUALLED 


FOR 


Al coop circulation is as much 


the secret of a warm room as it is 
of a warm body. That is why the 
electrically operated Cavendish 
Heater brings a new kind of luxury 
into the home. It draws in cold 
air, heats it, then by means of an 


internal fan circulates warm air 


don’t have to “sit round” —or 
even near—the Cavendish, for 
warm comfort floods into every 
corner of the room where this 
safest and most efficient of all 
forms of domestic heating is in- 
stalled. This type of heater, so 





“CYNTHIA”—An_ elegant, combination leather 
model for any smart occasion. This light walking 


shoe is in selected suede with calf trimmings. 








Uf this model is out 
of stock there will he 
other WAUKEEZI 





at the rate of 120 cubic feet a 


minute... warmth that uniformly 


economical in current consump- 
tion, is particularly suitable for 








Gt your Agents. 








OUR SHOE SYMBOL 








THE WAUKEEZ! SHOE CO. LTO., NORTHAMPTON 
(Associate of the Norvic Shoe €o., Lrd.} 








circulates throughout the whole 
room. Though its internal lamp 


gives an invitingly cosy glow, you 


the nursery or playroom. 


In moulded plastic: finished in high gloss heat- 
resisting enamel: on rubber feet. Colour schemes: 
French Grey'Saxe Blue or Cream’ Purple-Brown. 
For A.C. Mains 200 220, 230/240 and 250 Volts. 
Obtainable from most leading Electrical Retailers. 


THE 











PRICE £15.9.5 INCLUDING TAX 


“WCU WERTER 
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To The Gramophone Co. Ltd. (Household Appliance Division), Hayes, Mddx. ] 
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Airborne train 


To the French Railways belongs the 
distinction of bringing into regular 
service the first pneumatic tyred train 
in the world. Passengers between 
Paris and Strasbourg are now ex- 
periencing the uncanny silence and 
smoothness of “‘airborne”’ train travel, 
which is one of the many ways in 
which the French Railways are con- 
stantly improving passenger comfort. 


Information, tickets and reservations, 
from the principal Travel Agents or 


FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD 
179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


FRANCE 


for Safety, Comfort & Punctuality 


And remember, there are French Railway motor-coach tours in the 


Normandy and Brittany 




















Children look their bes, 
in beth 


we replace 





The Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families . Association will be delighted to 


have any * Dayella’ clothes that your children may have outgrown, 
WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY, LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, 
NOTTINGHAM. Spinners, Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of 
‘VIYELLA’ ‘DAYELLA’ and ‘ CLYDELLA’. 


BRANCHES, AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 




















“You won’t tell a soul, will you...? 


| I'd feel so silly if people knew I used to think Pimm’s 


| No.1 was a kind of typewriter. That was years ago, of 


| course, when I was completely uneducated and couldn’t 


tell a gin-sling from a catapult.” 


We make it from suave London distilled gin, 
hard-to-get liqueurs from France and Hol- 


| PIM M’S ba 1 land and, of course, a certain something. 
| eo. You add bottled lemonade and ice—and 


Alps, Jura, Vosges, Pyrenees, Auvergne, Riviera, Provence, Cote d’Argent | 


cvs-23 ! 


you have the most heavenly drink on earth. 
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impurity means 
Foalty castings 


ENGINEERING LTD 


# s ine or —J 


fon eor oF mt) 


ast ¥ B | 
die ee Sunnyhill Works “crour 
Stenson Road, DERBY 

MEMBERS OF THE 


ZINC ALLOY DIE 
CASTERS ASSOC. 


atuminie® 


| 
| al shrewd Judges smoke 


BRIAR PIPES 


Every Orlik pipe is an individual work of art in 
the choice of the briar, in its weight and shape. 
To possess one, is to enjoy the constant satis- 
faction of owning the finest of its kind. 





Also Orlik Lighters, Pouches & Leather Cigarette Cases 


L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
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CIGARS “4 








LONG 


50 for 75* 
(Post Free) 


BRITISH ROLLED CIGARS - FULLY MATURED 


jag": B. CARLIN LTD) 





CIGAR MERCHANTS TO H-M-THE KING 
13 PARK PLACE - ST. JAMES'S -LONDON-SWI 





























Tel: Derby 2201 





ee — a specimen 
copy of THE BOOKMAN, 
a literary magazine, and full 
details of a remarkable service 
for book-buyers everywhere . . 
Write to The Secretary, 
THE BOOK SOCIETY 


13 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 











Specially made to resist 


SEA AIR, HOT SUN, 


CITY SMOKE & RAIN (ourp00rs) 
STEAMY ROOMS & HARD WEAR | 


(INDOORS) | 


Bralac 


DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT WITH 
THE ENAMEL FINISH 
made from HANKOL, the special 


flexible, waterproof, tough and 
long-lasting paint medium 


And—for General Purpose Painting 


Bristol 


HARD GLOSS ENAMEL PAINT 


now also incorporating HANKOL to ensure 


long life and maximum protection 


JOHN HALL & SONS 


LTD., HENGROVE, 
BRISTOL, 4 









(BRISTOL & LONDON) 















Established 1899. 


- 
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SHALDON (DEVON) 


DUNMORE 
HOTEL (A.A., R.A.C.) 


Famous for unsurpassed Cuisine. 
Licensed. Magnificent position, 
overlooking sea. Ideal centre 
for moors and coast. Bathing. 
Fishing. Riding. 2Golf Courses. 
Own Tennis Court. Garage. 
Ballroom (resident orchestra 
.during Summer Season). From 
30/- day. Write for illus. Tariff. 
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MATLOCK, Derbyshire 


§ 
Smedley’s § 
Hydro § § 
Founded in 1853 by the late § 
§ 

§ 

§ 


John Smedley. It provides under 
one roof a wide range of Hydro- 
pathic and other treatments, and 
in addition abundant facilities 
for a pleasant holiday. § 


TERMS FROM 21/- PER DAY. 


DPUDUDUIUIVLIVULIVLG VLG? 


INCLUSIVE. 2 


Tariff on application. § 


gee 
















An Annuity 


will offset reductions in interest rates 
























For a man aged 65 (ot a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10%, 
of the purchase money 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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SA) 
KORE 


- COS 
SOKA 






A of World-wide %& 
Reputation ¥Y 



























SCARBOROUGH 


A delightful hotel facing sea, with 
outstanding social amenities, music 
and dancing imaginatively pre- 
sented, excellent Yorkshire food. 
Accommodation 260. 
Terms 26/- to 36/- per 
day. Brochure and 
summer programme 

rom 


T. P. LAUGHTON 
Ni 
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nm Mower or 
Law monger 


_, ont 
mance your ¥ 


Consull 





RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES Ltd - ORWELL WORKS - IPSWICH 


The Originators of Lawn Mowers 








tN MARK: NORWAY - SWEDEN-DENMARK-NORWAzy 









PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY NOW... 
Scandinavia offers every possible 
holiday enjoyment in exhilarating 
air and glorious sunshine—excellent 
food, hospitable people. Make the 
most of your vacation by flying— 
no fuss, no queueing. Remember 
Scandinavia is only a few hours 
away by Air. 


me 2 
t. SCANDINAVIA +, 


SAS 


———- 


ey maui 
re 
Bs 


cet 
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The casual smartness always associated 
with Simpson tailoring is admirably 
evident in this ready-to-wear double 
breasted 3-piece suit. Designed for 
comfort in fine quality worsteds. Ina 
large selection of attractive patterns in 
blue, grey or brown. 

Men’s Tailoring Dept. 2nd Floor 





Scam 
tio 











* AVMYON: MYVWNIG *NIGIMS += AVMYON: WUVWNGG: NIGINS 








Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.1 Regent 2002 


185, Regent Street, London, W.I. 
& Prestwick, Ayrshire, Scotland. 


» 
On. WYVWNIG-N3IQIMS-AYMYON-WUYWNIG-™ 


SIMS 





QAy - DENMARK -NORWAY+SWEDEN+ DENMARK «NORWAY = SWEDEN 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 


You can cover Brazil 
and the Argentine 
in eleven days 


RITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIR- SPECIMEN FARES 

waysoperatethemost frequent | From London to Single Return 
—and therefore the most time- | Rio de janeiro £171.4 £308. 3 
saving — air-service to the princi- | 55, paulo £174.9 £314.18 
pal cities on South America’s Nienesdiden £190.2 £342. 4 
Eastern seaboard. For example, Gunties ale if 10 £375 ; 6 


Made from True Temper Steel, by Iey you can set out from London, 
Cc Subject to alteration 



















experienced craftsmen in factories spend two clear days in Rio de 
devoted to bicycle and bicycle com- Janeiro and three clear days in | Fast services also to the West Indies, 
ponent production for over fifty years, Buenos Aires (or vice versa)and be | Natal, Barranquilla, Lima and 


it is guaranteed to give you trouble- back in London eleven days later. | Santiago. 






















free, healthy, happy cycling for many B.S.A.A. aircrews are among 

years. the most highly trained and ex- It’s often cheaper to ship by air 
perienced = the world. Every Lower insurance, packing and ware- 
airliner carries a well-stocked bar, Mansi: conte mean that & ix: elten 
excellent hot or cold meals are actua'ly cheaper to ship goods from 
served on board, and passengers Europe to South America by air 
are waited on by a courteous and than by sea. 
efficient steward and stewardess. 

















Business by Ate - by 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


a Information and Reservations, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 
British South American Airways Corporation, 9/11, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 


J-A-PHILLIPS & CO LTD - CREDENDA WORKS + SMETHWICK - BIRMINGHAM (Regent 4141). 
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F YOU HAD visited a country branch of our forbears a century ago, you would | 


have found upon the counter a pair of spectacles and an ear trumpet. 
NO SAYINGIS TRITE UNTIL EVERY- 


The spectacles were provided, of course, to assist the eyesight. The ear , BODY KNOWS IT. SO WE MAKE NO 
trumpet was not for the use of the deaf. It would be handed to the customer | APOLOGIES FOR REPEATING THIS 
by the cashier when he enquired about the state of his balance. He would | the pe peony tae Bh ONE—‘“* YOU CAN’T BE IN TWO 
then impart the information in a whisper that could not be overheard by | market withanincomplete PLACES AT ONCE”. 

nti knowledge of the buying 
other customers in the vicinity. habits of that continent, For them, the problem of being in 


is ; , wie devised | two places at once is a real one, but fortunately there is a 
We can well understand the frame of mind of our predecessor who solution 00 it, Thee cum Geek Uheedith Gk eunnaiintion thes 


these measures for the comfort of the bank’s customers and the protection of includes an active partner in Australia. The Samson Clark 
| organisation works hand-in-hand with the Hugh Berry Com- 


their interests. Much of our own thinking is directed to the same ends, pany of Sydney to provide the sort of experienced co- 







operation that leads to sound business and steady sales. 


LLOYDS | BANK (aa | THE HUGH BERRY COMPANY 


Sydney, Australia 
tncorporated Practioners in Advertising 57-64 Mortimer St., London, W.!. Tele : MUSeum 5050 
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RS | 
ICE & INSECT 
ll d 
| WIT to do 
a’ % 
| as 4 
| dood 
& | J eee 
. The urgency of the prob- | “A The N.S.P.C.C. has received 
F Zz ra thousands of kind legacie 
3 | gacies 
18 lem has the attention of since it started 60 years ago, and each one of these has meant 
4 Parliament, and emphasis the rescue of children suffering from cruelty and neglect. No 
6 is laid more than ever on other society carries out quite the same functions as the 
; N.S.P.C.C., which never prosecutes except in the most hardened 
- the fact that responsi- cases — preferring, wherever possible, to give the practical 
bility to clear infested assistance and skilled advice that will rebuild family life. You 
— . £ ; d * | can therefore feel confident that a bequest to the National 
premises of rats, mice, and insect pests rests on the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will be used 
individual occupier, or management. | for the greatest possible good. 
The debates on this sub- | Please remember the 
J ject have revealed how | N ~ P C C 
widespread is this menace | 
S to food and property, and | President: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
mm . {INFORMATION GLADLY SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION VO THE DIRECTOR, N.S.P.C.C., 
Gi the health of the nation. | 2 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. "PHONE GERRARD 2774 





In the House of Lords it | 
—_ was stated that pests cause the loss of 2,000,000 tons 
of food annually in this country. 





The Ratin Service, by Pa SI N C E RS ‘ ; SPEAKE RS 
its scientific methods, has pre S roae EE 3 
handled successfully over 


40,000 contracts for 





clearing premises of rats, 
mice, and insect pests. 
Wherever you may be 
situated, its nation-wide Service operating from 
44 centres can solve your particular pest problem. | 


*Phone ABBey 7621 or write to-day. 












GUARD 


YOURSELF WITH 
PROCTORS 


eovers the country 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 











PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 

















beautiful 


pure round wool 


of steadfast quality 











POLYANTHUS 


(Primula-Veris Elatior) 


An outstandigg achievement for 
1949. The colour range in- 
cludes crimson, 
laced, cream, primrose, orange, 
flame, fancy shades. 

The richness in colours sur- 
passes all other flowers. 

2/6 packet approx. 50 seeds. 
Cc. E. HENDERSON & SON 
SEEDSMEN 
Established 25 years 
48-52 Leadenhall Market,London,E.C.3 
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Oa 
About STONEGROUND 
WHOLEMEAL Bread .7 


Home-bakers in the South 
Country and the Manchester 
area can now obtain the 
real old-fashioned STONE- 
GROUND WHOLEMEAL, 
in 3 & 6 Ib. Bags, from 
HARRODS Ltd London SW] 
and John Williams & Sons 
Ltd., 400 Dickinson Road, 
Longsight, Manchester, 13. 


Since 1805, when John 
Hindhaugh of Newcastle 
upon Tyne first packed his 
Stoneground Wholemeal, 
this famous product has been 
making the best Brown Bread 
for Northern homes. .. the 
“‘nutty’’ nutritious loaf which 
Dieticians and the Radio 
Doctor so much commend. 


HINDHAUGHS 


Stone cal WHOLEMEAL 


\ : | I HINDHAUGHS LTD.,38 CLOTH MARKET, 
Qs) NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE | - 





JOHN ey yeaa 
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( illustrated ). 


Write fo 
enguiattlogue. Ex. 


TI€S invited. 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) Ltd 
99, HAZELWELL LANE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 30 
"Phone: Kings Norton 1181 (P.B.X.) 





Taking it and liking it is a natural reaction to winter—if 

only you are fit. Your body will quickly respond to reinforce- 

ment of extra vitamins. Vitamin A builds up your protection 

against infection, vitamin D is the ‘sunshine’ vitamin. Both 

are richly contained in Crookes Halibut Oil. Take it regu- 

larly, and let it aid you to resist the attacks of winter colds 
and influenza. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


C46 « 
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The Problem 

@ Does your dog come to you w::en called? 
@ Does he pull when on the lead? 

@ Do you take him out, or does he take you? 
@ Does he jump up with muddy paws? 

@ Can he cross the road with you safely? 


THE ANSWER 


You can train YOUR DOG to behave 
properly anywhere. We show you how 
and give you individual supervision. 


OUR METHOD IS SIMPLE 
AND IT WORKS 


Write NOW for prospectus of 
Postal Course for dog owners to: 


WATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 
8, Clifford Street, London, W.1 


OR FILL IN COUPON BELOW 


WK 
CANINE DEFENCE ay 


Please send me Prospectus siving © 
full particulars of Correspondence 
Course for Dog Owners. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


“oa oe 















td 
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Precious moments 


Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, 
now sold under the shorter name of CHERRY 
HEERING, has witnessed as well as created many 
. precious moments. Today, supplies 
are limited, but this Danish delight 
will grace your day whenever and 
wherever you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 





































FOR MEN EXCLUSIVELY ( 


A, 
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@ HAIR CREAM 
@ LATHERING SHAVING CREAM 
@ BRUSHLESS SHAVING CREAM 


@ TONIC FRICTION © TONIC SHAMFOO @ COLOGNE 
FOR MEN @ EAU DE QUININE @ STYLUS FOR THE HAIR 


From the best Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 
DISTRIBUTED BY R. HOVENDEN & SONS LTD., LONDON & PARIS 








| 
| 
| 


| 


@ AFTER SHAVE LOTION @ BAY RUM | 
@ BAY RUM BRILLIANTINE @ BRILLIANTINE | 

















What to look for 


There are few really good camera 
specifications to-day which do not 
include the Epsilon shutter. The 
most accurate ever made, and 
Ensign’s special contribution to better 
photography. 

You will find one in your Selfix where 
it combines with the Ensar f/4°5 lens 
to provide a camera which will suit 
your most exacting requirements. 


PRICE 

(inc. Purchase Tax) 
£21.13.8 

(with 8-speed shutter) 
£19. 17'.9 

(with 4-speed shutter) 


The Selfix takes 12 or 
8 pictures on standard 
E20 roll film. 


fasion SELPIZ 


Distributors : 





a ee ENSIGN .ROSS. te LONDON. €.17 





J. 


Keep your face 
young... —_ 








Field-Day contains 
Glycerine, so giving a 
speedy shave with maxi- 
mum after-comfort for the 
most tender skin. 
A FIELD-DAY GLYCERINE SHAVE 


DOES NOT TAKE IT OUT OF THE 
SKIN—IT PUTS SOMETHING IN 


.. With a glycerine 


FIELD-DAY 


Brushless Shave 


C. & J. FIELD LTD—ESTABLISHED OVER 300 YEARS 








Gillette~ 


... the sharpest edge in the world! 
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FORD ENTERPRISE FOR BRITISH PROSPERITY 


OUTY 
ROSTER 


BAND PRACTIC 

TUESDAY THURS 

SUNDAY -™) 
PRACTICE 


He Siill Plays ' The Trumpet 


It started in the Ford Home Guard, during the dark 
days of 1940; soon it was found that among the 
thousands who worked at Ford, Dagenham, there 
were enough instrumentalists to form a military band. 
Many of them were Kneller Hall men with first-class 
experience. The Company provided instruments and 
the music library, and soon the Ford Works Band was 
launched. It plays at the Works, it fulfils many public 
engagements, it has appeared at British Legion and 
A.T.C. parades, at seaside resorts ; its high standard of 
performance has made it a popular attraction in a long 
series of concerts which have contributed considerably 
to many worthy causes. After its first broadcast, it was 
immediately invited to broadcast again; and it has 
appeared in the Lord Mayor’s Show. The Ford 
Management believes that cultural activities are a vital 
factor in promoting healthy human relations in industry. 


GORA OF DAGENHAM 


* TRUCKS + TRACTORS & FARM IMPLEMENTS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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Charivaria 


THE Board of Trade now permits men’s hats to be lined. 
But there is no sign that the Inland Revenue Department 
will lift a similar restriction regarding men’s pockets. 

° ° 


A film producer recently suffered a breakdown. He 
could see flashbacks before his eyes. 
° ° 


In a letter to an evening paper a housewife blames the 
Government for allowing utility elastic, which breaks when 
stretched, to be sold to 
the unsuspecting public. A 
Snap Election seems to be 
indicated. 
° ° 


Foreigners visiting this 
country are entitled to free 
treatment under the Nat- 
ional Health Service. The 
sight-testing card gives them 
a useful preview of 
phonetic spelling. 


° ° 


An American scientist 
announces that raindrops 
are not pear-shaped but 
assume all shapes. We have 

decided to carry on as if nothing serious had happened. 
° ° 
“In the second leg they reached double-top together and Mr. 
Garlick’s first dart brought the house down.” 
“The Windsor, Slough and Eton Express.” 
Hit the old oak beam, Mr. Garlick ? 
° ° 
Some people don’t read the newspapers or listen to the 
radio. What they can’t understand just now is why they 
are offered so many clothing coupons so cheap. 





A Chicago Sunday newspaper has one hundred and eighty- 
four pages. One of the most popular features is a complete 
change of serial story each week. 

° ° 

““He knocked down the flag and the fans have their hats in their 
mouths.”—Football report. 

Said they’d eat them if he did it, probably. 


° °o 


Traffic police have come to the conclusion that the middle- 
aged woman is, on the whole, a careful driver. For one 
thing, she always does her 
best to keep well under 
thirty. » 


ReEFusE TO Pay 
Part or Your Rates 


PERIODICAL WASTE 
Must BE OVERCOME.” 
Notice in “Camberley News.” 

The Borough Treasurer to 
see, please. 
° ° 


“The trouble is,” says a 
magistrate, “that crime does 
pay these days.” Perhaps if 
the Government could be 
persuaded to take it over... 
° ° 
A B.B.C. official says that a studio audience likes to let 
off steam by clapping. A more realistic sound effect for 
letting off steam would be hissing. 
° ° 


A correspondent says she constantly dreams that 
throughout the night she is drinking large quantities of 
very sweet tea. What puzzles her is where she gets 
all the sugar from. 
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My Own Simplified Spelling 


(I cannot be bothered with other people’s systems, new or old. I have chosen what I liked from any source that suited 


me. I have tried to clarify not only pronunciation but sense. 


And to make things easier I have omitted punctuation, 


always a nuisance to children and often, no doubt, to foreigners.) 


WLTHO I no how 2 and fro 
A Sum peepul go with spade and ho 


And doutless have gud reason 


I doo not so 

I plahnt no ro 

I neether dig nor proon nor mo 
Throo awl the singing season 


If ruff winds sow 

Across the slow 

They cannot cow my glad hart now 
To werk wer well ni treason 


Come .with me Flo 
Thine ainshent bo 
Wair hi and lo we yoost 2 go 
Wair virelets bloom in every coom 


Wair leeps from lair 

The startuld hair 

Wair springs from brake the trembling do 
Wile yet the yung yere fleas on 


Wot ho dust thow 

Or I need now 

Amungst the ferze beneeth the bow 

Wen brites the sun weel cair for nun 
But wonder wudlands throo 


No racking coff shall keep us off 
Nor trace of winters floo 


Wot not shall not 
Our troo luv twine 
In cops or grot 
Thi hand in mine 
By sum trees bole weel make our gole 
Sole speek to sole time onwud role 
And hevvn luk down benine 
, 
Wile mounts the lark 
In that hi ark 
Weel from the bark 
Cut out the names 
Of Flo and James 
With tangled harts for sine 


Is life not 0 and daze 2 sh0 
Wen browze b lined with ankshus th0 
And cairs 2 closely clinging 


Wot ho wot ho 

Need we to no 

Wen wites the blossum on the slo 
And meeds with joy r springing 


Wot sox 2 nit 

Wen skize r lit 

And down on floury banx we sit 
With larx awl round us singing 


firmly. 
“Certainly, miss. Black, blue, 
or blue-black ?”’ he asked. 

“Black,” I said definitely. I 
wavered. “No, blue,” I said. My eyes 
fell before his gaze. “Blue-black,” I 
said meekly. 

He brought it. It was covered with 
a thick layer of dust. 

‘““Seven-and-a-half without dust, 
eight -and-a-half with,” he said, 
jocularly. 

I looked at it. I rather liked the 
dust. It made the bottle look more 
aristocratic—like old brandy. 

“With the dust,” I said. 

His mouth widened. ‘Ha! ha! ha! 
ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! he! he! he .. .” he 
caught the eye of the manager and 


| WANT a bottle of ink,” I said 


A Bottle of Ink 


coughed. He wiped the bottle with 
his coat-sleeve. 

“Ts the top firm?” I asked. 

He held the bottle upside down. A 
thin blue-black trickle slid down the 
label. 

“No,” he said briefly. 

He screwed tighter. He held the 
bottle upside down. Another trickle 
emerged and joined the first. 

“No,” he said, still more briefly. 

He screwed tighter. There was a 
sharp crack. A river joined the two 
trickles and together they rushed to 
form a sea on the counter. 

“Mo.” 

He brought out another bottle. 
He wiped it. He held it upside down. 
A thin trickle... He put it hastily 
back in the farthest corner he could 
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find. Likewise a second, and a third. 
The farthest corner began to protest 
and pushed its collection into the 
open again. 


cs * * * * 


Wearily he held the fifty-sixth bottle 
upside down. And nothing happened. 
He shook it. And nothing happened. 
He banged it on the counter, grabbed 
my money and dived into the recesses 
behind the shop. 

I tucked the bottle in my handbag. 
At the door I paused. I looked at my 
handbag. It must have been that 
final bang on the counter. I turned 
back. 

“T want,” I said firmly, ‘“‘a bottle of 
ink eradicator .. .” 
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“Do you remember how annoyed you were because that funny old Chinese vase didn’t quite match 


the dining-room curtains?” 


Ballade of Culinary Deficiency 


In purest gold some tiny flaws remain; 
The wise of speech are facially absurd, 
And Beauty’s daughters can be just inane; 
So too with me, the Muses’ favoured swain, 
The pride of Thames, and Isis’ darling boast— 
There is one goal I never shall attain. 
I have no gift for scrambled eggs on toast. 


‘he gleams no gem of lustre all unblurred, 


What boots the careful mixture briskly stirred, 
The measured marge and salt’s adjected grain? 
The secret dwells not in the printed word, 
It all depends on something in the brain. 
I put the point to housewives in the train, 
I tramp to lectures an’ I learn by post; 
But vain the lecturer, the postman vain: 
I have no gift for scrambled eggs on toast. 


On certain nights high honour is conferred 
Upon my homely lodgment in Park Lane; 
The voice of Wit within these walls is heard, 
And Rank and Wealth hold here their dazzling 
reign. 
Then do I serve some wholesome dish yet plain, 
Some artless soufflé or some easy roast ? 
No: I do scrambled eggs on toast again. 
I have no gift for scrambled eggs on toast. 


Envoi 
Prince, why so mute? O horror! you are 
slain; 
My lord has left me for a sterner host. 
I only trust your Highness felt no pain. . 
I have no gift for scrambled eggs on toast. M. H. L. 
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A West Riding Vendetta 


T Cleckersyke Clough tradition 
dies hard. But at Ormondroyd 
and Uggshaw’s Boilerworks it 

dies harder than anywhere else. You 
can see this in all sorts of ways. Every- 
body knows, for instance, that most of 
the industrial magnates of our neigh- 
bourhood keep a mad wife, attended 
only by a sinister old domestic, in a 
remote wing of their mansions, while 
an efficient though garrulous house- 
keeper ensures the smooth running of 
the establishment. Old Man Ormond- 
royd, however, went one better. He 
had two mad wives, attended by three 
mad domestics. He also had two mad 
housekeepers. It was generally felt 
that a mistake had been made when 
ordering from the Army and Navy 
Stores, but the Old Man would never 
hear a word said against his domestic 
arrangements, even though the con- 
tinuous groans, eldritch and other 
shrieks, sounds of smashing glass and 
whirring of electric dynamos made 
conversation difficult and put musical 
evenings out of the question. If it was 
a question of choosing between tradi- 
tion and personal comfort the Old 
Man never hesitated. 

A case in point was the famous 
Feud or Vendetta, between the two 


great boilermaking families of Ormond- 
royd and Cronkshaw, which had been 
carried on, it was said, from time 


immemorial. Authorities disagree on 
how this feud originated. Some say 
that one night late in the seventeenth 
century one of the Cronkshaw hands 
treacherously crept into the Ormond- 
royd works and lit a fire under a boiler 
without first turning the water on. In 
the explosion several gargoyles were 
blown off the parapet of “B” shed and 
crashed through the roof of the canteen. 
Another version has it that the feud 
started when one of the Ormondroyd 
sons eloped with four of Sir Jonas 
Cronkshaw’s aunts in succession. 


In. actual fact, however, what 
happened was this. At the beginning 
of this century a deputation of lady 
novelists, headed by a Miss Edith 
Ratchet, visited Cleckersyke Clough 
and pointed out to the Old Man that in 
the absence of a feud between rival 
boilermaking families it would be 
literally impossible to continue writing 
novels—at any rate very long novels— 
about life in the West Riding. At first 
the Old Man was unwilling to admit 
the seriousness of the position. High 
words passed at the interview. Har- 
greaves, the popular works manager, 
was called in to demonstrate on the 


blackboard that in the event of a con- 
flict between Love, Honour, Vengeance 
and Overheads, the last word would 
always rest with Overheads. But in the 
end the novelists won their point. 

“Lads,” said the Old Man next 
morning after prayers, when we opera- 
tives were all gathered in the big 
Assembly Hall—“‘lads, I have a little 
surprise for you.” A ripple of excite- 
ment ran through the hall, and you 
could have heard a boiler burst as with 
thunderous diapason the Old Man went 
on to declare that between Cronkshaw’s 
boilerworks and ourselves a feud had 
existed from time immemorial. And 
that was that. 

Now it is easy enough, as you may 
imagine, to announce that a feud 
exists. To keep it going is a more 
difficult matter. Not a man in either 
of the rival firms had any idea of what 
the feud was about, and in any case 
not many of us could remember which 
firm was which, or even which firm he 
himself belonged to—for this was long 
before the days of compulsory educa- 
tion. And there were even more serious 
difficulties. Old Reuben Dankshaw, for 
instance, even in his younger days, 
found it almost impossible to remember 
whom the feud was with, and in his 
later years he somehow convinced him- 
self that it was with the Post Office. 
He therefore took to knocking all post- 
men off their bicycles at sight, and 
complaints, threats and summonses 
were all equally powerless to get the 
idea out of his head. To carry on a 
feud properly in these circumstances 
was a heartbreaking business, and 
I always thought great credit was due 
to the Old Man for his efforts. 


Every month Miss Ratchet, a 
severe lady who wore a purple helmet 
hat and a djibbah to match, would 
come down from London to see how the 
feud was getting on. And woe betide 
anyone she found slacking! A rap 
over the knuckles from her iron-bound 
fountain-pen was the least you could 
expect. I shall never forget the sight 
of her chasing Josiah Heppenstall 
round and round the transformers one 
morning after she had caught him 
amicably playing snakes-and-ladders 
with one of the Cronkshaw hands. 
And one day, impatient at our slow- 
ness, she personally drove a blazing 
tram, laden with high explosives, 
straight through the gates of Cronk- 
shaw’s, just to set an example. 

At the end of her visit she generally 
held a conference in the big iron- 
wainscoted board-room up at the 
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works. The Old Man and Sir Jonas 
Cronkshaw—they were of course on the 
most friendly terms—were both present 
and the conference seldom ended with- 
out some fiat going forth which might 
completely transform our daily lives. 
At one time, for instance, we were 
ordered to assume a special kind of 
sneering expression, very difficult to 
maintain, whenever we met one of the 
Cronkshaw hands. We had to decorate 
our top-hats in winter and our straw- 
boaters in summer with insulting mes- 
sages. Prizes were given for the most 
convincing atrocity story of the month. 


Yet in spite of the Old Man’s efforts, 
and in spite of the impressive number 
of West Riding novels which swelled 
the British Museum Catalogue and 
weighed down the shelves of second- 
hand book-shops, the feud gradually 
lost impetus. And in 1926, when the 
last member of the Cronkshaw family 
died and the firm was amalgamated 
with Ormondroyds, many people had 
grave doubts whether it would be 
possible to keep the feud going at all. 
The Old Man loyally did his best, but 
the attempt to prosecute a feud 
against himself not merely made him 
very unhappy, but brought all boiler- 
production to a standstill. No one 
except Miss Ratchet was really sorry 
when the Ministry of Labour ruled 
that the feud was a breach of the 
Restrictive Practices (Industry) Act 
of 1937, and was therefore illegal. 

“Lads,” said the Old Man that same 
evening, his keen though bat-like eyes 
surveying the crowded ranks of opera- 
tives, “‘the feud is over. The honour 
of the works is vindicated. It could 
not but be, not, but, however ad 
But the rest of his speech was drowned 
in frenzied cheering as we operatives 
streamed away to a night of revelry. 
The Old Man had ordered all the 
boilers to be: filled with Green Chart- 
reuse, and the waters of Cleckersyke 
Clough had such intoxicating pro- 
perties for days afterwards that a com- 

laint was received from the Hudders- 
field Watch Committee. In his en- 
thusiasm old Dankshaw lit a huge 
bonfire of registered letters, but was 
unable to persuade anyone to dance 
round it. In the end he had to dance 
round it himself, and went on doing 
so for hours, finally tripping over a 
spare part and falling unconscious to 
the ground. At midnight, when the 
celebrations were at their height, the 
Old Man was suddenly seen to shake 
hands with himself with an impulsive 
gesture. The feud was indeed over. 





Capitalism 


E went along to the Zoological 

Gardens in Regent’s Park the 

other day to check up on some- 
thing that has been worrying us ever 
since we examined the Zoo’s annual 
stocktaking returns a few weeks ago. 
It seemed to us that the publication of 
these figures might prove a serious 
blunder. The inmates, we thought, 
would be bound, sooner or later, to get 
wind of the returns, and the con- 
sequences might be decidedly ugly. 
After all, animals are only human. 

The facts, as revealed in our analysis, 
are these. There are now 6,337 
creatures in the Zoo and their total 
value stands at £89,000, or about £14 
per creature. And in these days of 
inflation that isn’t much. The Zoo 
authorities ought to have been satisfied 
with their inquiry at this stage and 
to have left well alone, for nobody 
takes umbrage at global figures and 
crude averages. But they weren’t and 
didn’t; they went on to particularize, 
to show that the mammals (827 of 
them, not counting, of course, the 
trained packs of directors, zoologists, 
keepers and cleaners) are worth £60,000, 
or about £72 a piece, that the birds 
(1,850 of them) are worth £22,000, or 
£14 each, the reptiles and amphibians 
(722 of them) £5,000, or about £7 each, 
and the 3,208 fishes only £2,000, or 
12s. 6d. each. Twelve and sixpence! 
The animal kingdom, hitherto a class- 
less society, has been injected with the 
virus of Western capitalism and split 
into jealous factions. 

We asked an assistant keeper of 
reptiles whether there had been any 
trouble lately. 

“Why, now you ask,” he said, 
‘there ’as been a bit of unrest. ’Orrible 
uproar a week or so back. We ’ad to 
double the guard.” 

“Tt’s right,” said a cleaner attached 
to the Aviary; “that Friday we had 
more din than the night Julian Huxley 
resigned the secretaryship.” 

“And what d’you put it down to?” 
we asked. 

“Oh, you never knows,” said the 
cleaner. “‘Could be the weather; could 
be the moon. More likely, though, it’s 
the food. They’re always demonstra- 
ting against Strachey or Dr. Edith. 
3ut you never knows with animals.” 

“You don’t think,” we began, “that 
it could have been...” But we decided 
that the suggestion would seem too 
fantastic to these two gentlemen. 

We then made our tour of inspection. 

On the whole the mammals seemed 
content. The okapi and the black 
African rhinoceros, with the top price 


at the Zoo 


of £2,000 on their heads, were obvi- 
ously enjoying their scarcity-value and 
listened with what we took to be 
amusement to the growling of the 
dethroned king of beasts, who is now 
valued at a mere £100. The tigers 
at £600 each looked more like tigers 
than we had ever seen them look, and 
ready to corner any market that was 
going. The elephants, on the other 
hand (if you can imagine your hand 
under an elephant), seemed slightly 
piqued—as though they knew that a 
value of £1,500 a piece allowed very 
little per lb. even if it did put them in 
the top bracket. Oddly enough, the 
white mice appeared to be perfectly 
satisfied with their lot. One of them 
sat up for us and tipped his head to one 
side as if to say: “One and sixpence 
isn’t much, of course, but we do belong 
to the mammalian aristocracy, don’t 
we!” 

The reptiles and amphibians were 
clearly upset at finding themselves 
seeded third. George, the Mississippi 
alligator, who is boss of the Reptile 
House (at £150), and his able lieutenant 
the python (at £120 or about £6 per 
foot-squirm) are no doubt very much 
relieved to find their tribal pre- 
eminence confirmed, but they have a 
lot to put up with from the rest of the 
family. The frogs, for example, have 
been in a most truculent mood ever 
since the news leaked out that they 
were down in the accounts at three- 
pence a piece or two for fivepence 
ha’penny. 

The monkey-eating eagle looked 
nothing like his £500. New furrows 
appeared across his brows even as we 
watched, and he was right off his food. 
From the keeper’s report on _ his 
general condition it would seem that 
the eagle is in urgent need of a good 
psychiatrist. His trouble lies deep, in 
the dreadful realization that he is 
letting the side down. Every monkey 
consumed raises the value of those that 
remain and helps to keep the mammals 
at the top of the league table. The only 
really cheerful souls in the Aviary just 
now are the starlings, who are delighted 
to find themselves worth ten shillings 
each. 

It is of course in the Aquarium that 
we find real despair. Even the 
Australian lung-fish fetches only £100, 
and such small fry as the guppies and 
gudgeons are written off at a mere 
1s. 6d each. The Aquarium reproduc- 
tion committee has been in continuous 
session for weeks, but has not, so far, 
reached any definite decision about its 
recovery programme. 
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Our tour convinced us that our 
original surmise was correct. The 
apparent calm at the Zoo is deceptive. 
Any day now dissatisfaction will boil 
over into open revolt or a stay-in-strike. 
There is already a strong and militant 
underground movement. 

We asked the keepers—whom we 
found in excellent spirits—about 
several other matters, about the horse, 
the pig, and man, and were politely 
referred to the Suggestions Box. Our 
pencilled notes are appended: 

1. The common horse is rapidly 
becoming extinct in Britain, not so 
much because it is being replaced by 
the internal combustion engine, but 
because it has lately acquired a dubious 
reputation as a table animal. Why not 
ask the Ministry of Food to make an 
immediate donation from stock ? 

2. For most children the pig is 
nothing more than a fabulous animal 
in a picture-book. If the necessary 
permits to erect a really strong cage 
can be won from the Ministry of Works 
the pig should be given a place of 
honour in the Zoo. We must at all costs 
do right by the rising generation. 

3. Man. Mr. David Garnett’s story 
A Man in the Zoo told us exactly what 
such a life would entail. But the notice 
on the cage— 


Homo Sapiens 
Man 


This specimen, born in Scotland, 
was presented to the Society by 
John Cromarthe, Esq. Visitors 
are requested not to irritate the 
Man by personal remarks 


—contained nothing about the Man’s 
value. If the authorities decide—in 
view of the present world situation—to 
include Man in this collection we would 
urge them to select their exhibit from 
the ranks of the professional foot- 
ballers or the dentists. 

Posterity should be left in no doubt 
about Man’s leadership of the animal 
world. Hop. 


Drift 


HEN a new type of clock was 
introduced at Greenwich a few 
years ago, improving the 


margin of error of the wireless “pips” 
from one-hundredth to one-thousandth 
of a second, I hailed it at once as an 
important contribution to the more 


perfect life. It appears, however, 
that this in turn will shortly be re- 
placed by a still newer method of time- 
keeping, American in origin, which has 
for its basis the almost unbelievably 
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constant rhythm in which the atoms 
vibrate inside a molecule of ammonia. 
I confess it would never have occurred 
to me to build a clock on this principle. 
But wiser heads than mine—or yours, 
reader—have used it to construct one 
which would regard a lapse of a 
thousandth of a second as a colossal 
blunder. 

When I first read about it I am 
bound to say I felt thoroughly luke- 
warm. The idea of an atomic clock at 
my bedside bored me indescribably. 
I had for years gone about utterly 
happy in the knowledge that even if 
my watch happened to lose two or 
three thousandths of a second during 
the day I could always put it right at 
nine o’clock. More than this I did not 
want. But one arresting word in the 
newspaper account of the invention 
was enough to bring me to my senses. 
The part actually played by the 
molecule of ammonia, I read, was to 
stand by an ordinary crystal oscillator 
and guard its timekeeping against 
drift. 

There is a great moral principle 
embedded here. Beware of drift! 
Guard against drift! Which of us is 
impervious to its subtle advances? 
Who can afford to ignore it? I dare 
say even Sir Stafford Cripps has to 
watch himself closely every morning 
for the first, perhaps almost imper- 
ceptible, sign of drift. 

A simple illustration will show how 
easily the disease can lead us astray. 
I have to rise promptly every morning 
at one and a half minutes past seven; 
an elaborate series of experiments 
extending over several years has shown 
me that I can just afford to switch on 
my wireless and hear the “headlines” 
of the news before I get out of bed. 
If a headstrong announcer so far 
forgets himself as to indulge in banner 
headlines two minutes long my day is 
ruined. It might have been supposed 
that a slight delay at this early hour 
could easily be corrected later in the 
day. But it is not so. Let me rise 
even one second late and drift imme- 
diately sets in. I know it well. By 
the time I arrive at the breakfast-table 
the one second has grown into ten; 
I am a minute late at my desk; and by 
lunch-time I have either lost ten 
minutes’ work or my lunch is cold. 

What I have been describing is the 
drift (of course quite unforgivable) 
of one particular person. But now 
imagine the chaotic effect if drift 
attacks the clock itself. Suppose that 
my watch loses a thousandth of a 
second—as it may well do under the 
present crude methods used by Green- 
wich and the B.B.C.—every morning 
for three years. Imagine that I have 
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“And believe me, gents, you've a bargain ’ere for ten thousand 


pounds.” 


no molecule of ammonia by me for 
protection. (If I had I doubt whether 
I should know what to do with it.) 
And where am I? More than a whole 
second behind! And if that does not 
appal you, reader, reflect that during 
that second the earth has travelled 
over eighteen miles in its journey 
round the sun. Indeed, during that 
same second London has moved no 
less than three hundred yards by virtue 
of the spin of the earth alone! 

This is a sobering thought. It has 
quite sobered me, and unless you are 
very far gone it will sober you. How 
comforting to remember that in future 
a splendid little molecule of ammonia 
will stand by to guard us from this 
yawning gulf ! 

And yet—now that we are alive to 
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the danger—can we be sure that even 
a molecule of ammonia is enough ? 
Might it not get lost, or neutralized ? 
We may presume it free from drift— 
but what about the scientist who looks 
after it? From now on I trust neither 
man nor molecule. I shall use what- 
ever device my natural genius suggests 
to check these new clocks, whatever 
their principle. And if ever I detect 
an error of even a hundred thousandth 
of a second in those pips I’ll make 
them squeak! 


° ° 


Mot Juste 


“Mrs. P . . . had pleaded guilty to 
obtaining and possessing a total of 40 oz. 
of opium and other drugs (18,000 dozes).” 

Glasgow paper. 








On Immaculacy in the Aspect of 


Food and Drink 


A Sort of Miniature Ode 


SEE the machine-cut potato-chip ripple 
In regular waves like a galvanized roof! 


QO How specklessly clear that superlative tipple 
The crystalline usquebaugh (88 proof)! 


What feats of contrivance went into the shaping 
Of standardized pear-drops! How splendid to sniff 
The pure amyl-acetate fragrance escaping 
As each little pellet contributes its whiff! 


Behind the lunch-counter the waiters are waitin’; 
And next to the turnip so orderly diced, 

Dark, shiny and smooth as a typewriter-platen 
Cylindrical sausage is ripe to be sliced. 


Observe all that cheese in identical wedges! 
Observe the Gruyére, its symmetrical holes! 

How true are the lines of that sugar-cube’s edges! 
How flat is the butter! How round are the rolls! 


Viridian peas equidistant are dotted 
With plugs of new carrot, each neat as a cork, 
And petals of chicken-breast trimly allotted 
Round discs of close-textured American pork. 


I venture to hope that you do grasp my meaning: 
How tidy the food, how pellucid the wine. 

But note the corollary now supervening— 
It doesn’t take long to deface the design. R. M. 


° °o 


Letsure 


EISURE may be divided into organized and unorganized 
activities, which gives us on the one hand football 
matches and on the other toffee-making and not 

getting up in the morning. Having mentioned sport, and 
since it is impossible for the most aggressively unsporting 
to ignore this side of life except to impress others, I think 
we might start with some of the better-known kinds. 
Football is in itself two kinds of sport, one a maze of 
technically-caused interruptions and the other the natural 
result of two teams each wanting the ball to go their way. 
The first kind is watched by experts, and novices on tow, 
the second by people largely composed of humour and 
decibels; but both audiences have points in common, 
like putting all their moral calories at the disposal of one 
side and having a fine view of where the daylight goes on 
a winter afternoon. It must not be forgotten that football 
matches may be played as well as watched for leisure, if 
that is the right word for all that rushing about ; but because 
it applies so much better to golf and cricket I think we 
might go on to these two games and consider what we all 
know about them. 


A GOLFER is a person who owns a bag of golf-clubs and 
wears a zipped-up jacket called a lot of different names 
like windcheater to remind its wearers how warm they will 
be when they have been inside long enough to warm it up. 
A golf-jacket has many other uses and so spends much 
time being looked for; it is easy to lose because it is enough 
of a jacket to get hung in cupboards and enough of a 
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macintosh to disappear under the clutter on the coat-pegs. 
When a bag of golf-clubs is not in use it is inclined to 
lean against walls under macintoshes, rattling when life 
approaches. Both golf-jackets and golf-bags have pockets 
tending to contain little pegs which are interesting, apart 
from being progress, for favouring the same range of colours 
as halma-pieces. ; 

So much for the equipment. The game, as absolutely 
everyone knows, consists of using the most premeditated 
force to hit the ball forward, diagonally or not at all; it is 
a long game (another point in common with halma) which 
includes nice scenery as does no other game, certainly not 
halma, and there is as sharp a division between those 
who are bad at it and those who don’t play as anywhere 
in the world of sport, by which I mean that sensible 
people don’t play any games they can’t except when 
they begin. 

I have said nothing yet about cricket, which is the 
opposite of football both when played and when watched; 
the spectators keep fairly quiet and often sit in deck-chairs 
or on macintoshes having their tea, while most of the - 
players have a lot of spare time to fill by looking ready for 
anything. Cricket is, indeed, leisure in more senses than 
the one which qualifies it for this article, and details like 
the way batsmen prod and hammer before settling down as 
targets would take me right off the point, which is how 
people spend their free time. 


| Byers does not, of course, consist merely of doing 
the things we want to; a nagging statement more than 
justified by real life, for my readers would be the first to 
admit that they fill in their free time with an enormous 
variety of jobs. Some write letters, some paint lamp- 
stands different colours—I mean different from what they 
were—while some make things from planks, and many do 
all these jobs in turn, with innumerable others thrown in. 
Letter-writing is a universal activity worth looking at for 
a moment from the outside, for people who do it can so 
obviously be doing nothing else unless they are typing out 
of sight. Those who write by hand at desks and on the 
arms of chairs have a special technique of stopping to look 
ahead, of turning the paper briskly, of reading the. result 
carefully at high speed and of collecting messages from 
bystanders. 

Again looking on from the outside, we may observe lamp- 
painters as careful spreaders of newspaper, inevitable 
droppers of at least one blob of paint which must be dealt 
with, and proud commentators on their own handiwork. 
Home carpenters—it must be remembered that they are 
dealing with the curling, resinous planks of the modern 
world—are initially gloomy people believed to be in need 
of some rather chirpy encouragement and always about not 
to have enough brackets to finish. I must say something 
too about the a of carpets, for this is a job very few 
indeed of my readers know anything about, and that is a 
pity because only those who have given up an evening to 
it, along with anyone else in the room, know how pleasant 
any other job seems to people sewing just off the floor at 
a yard an hour. 


ie only other leisure activity I have space for is the 
one consisting of rooting round junk-shops. This is a 
rocess which as many people as shopkeepers would expect 
bea by asking for something they don’t think is there, 
and end with a promise to be back again—this is supposed 
to cheer the shopkeeper up—with the interval filled by 
what can only be described as peering appreciatively and 
by asking questions which display some very subtle shades 
of cultured ignorance. ANDE. 
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“You're in luck, sir. 
become vacant.” 
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Al table has just this moment 


Life in Darkest Surrey 


S crimes go, it was small. Small, 

A but with an element of the 

bizarre which lifted it above 

most of the crimes one tries not to read 

about in the papers. Also, it was 
motiveless. It was plain silly. 

I was the first up that morning, I 
cannot remember why, and as I peered 
out across the common to see if it was 
to be another case for an umbrella I 
saw that evil had been abroad during 
the night. The front garden, carved 
out of the common by a previous owner 
long enough ago for time to have 
sanctified the enterprise, is bounded by 
a picket fence, and parts of this, I 
realized, were missing. The pickets lay 
in confused heaps on the verge of the 


lane, like white spillikins, and little 
heaps of yellow powder showed where 
the death-watch beetle and other 
members of the underground had been 
surprised. 

This was the first time the postman 
had found me kneeling in the lane in 
my pyjamas, and he seemed anxious 
to humour me. “A lovely morning,” 
he said, shivering in his greatcoat, ‘for 
puttin’ things to rights.” 

I explained we were the victims of 
an outrage, of one of those blind, 
purposeless acts of vandalism which 
scar the chequered progress of man. 
Relief spread slowly across his large red 
face, and he dropped to his knees 
beside me. 
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“Summun in rubber gloves, no 
doubt,” he declared. “That be the way 
they set about it. And the ground too 
frozen-like for footprints. If we could 
come on a trouser-button now, or a 
lock of hair!” 

“Or a piece of cake with a phone 
number iced on it,” I snarled, my teeth 
chattering. 

“ Arrh, happen the first clue and it’s 
wunnerful what comes after. Seen any 
dark men around, last few days?” 

“Only the gipsies down by the pond, 
and they’re friends.” 

“No furrin women out in the gorse 
with spy-glasses ?” 

“You read too much, Carbury,” I 
said, taking a circular for fish-manure 
from him and going back into the 
house... 

I was so cold that when I dropped 
into a hot bath the water hissed at me. 
I lay down in it and searched my 
conscience for an enemy, but I live a 
guileless life and am much respected. 
A few days before, I recalled, I’d 
spoken perhaps rather brutally to a 
small boy picking snowdrops in the 
orchard, but it was hard to believe he’d 
bother to come back in the middle of 
the night to mess up an old fence .. . 

“You know what it is?” cried Miss 
Carruthers, passing after breakfast on 
her way to shop. “It’s an ape, and a 
pretty big one too. If my brother 
Herbert were here he could probably 
tell us the exact sort, but he’s in 
Bulawayo, of course, so that’s that. 
Just the kind of thing they delight in. 
I expect it’s under the dining-room 
table now, planning its next move. 
You must go about in couples, and ring 
up the Zoo...” 

At breakfast there had been three 
schools of thought. One held I should 
sit up all night with a shot-gun, since 
malefactors were said to return to the 
scene of the crime and a good deal of 
fence remained to smash. This sounded 
fine and manly, but it seemed to me 
that to do so without one’s solicitor 
sitting up beside one was asking for 
trouble in the courts. Another put 
the whole business down to polter- 
geists, but as this was clearly due to 
the fact that Harry Price’s book on 
Borley Rectory had strayed into the 
nursery we ignored it. The third urged 
it was a shame to keep the police out 
of an affair baffling enough to disrupt 
the hideous alternation of rearlights and 
dog-licences. There was something in 


-this, and yet I had a hunch to wait... 


“Been expectin’ somethin’ like it for 
a long time,” exclaimed Colonel Pel- 
mett, leaning hungrily out of his 
paleolithic motor-car. “Dam fellers 
are everywhere. Now Moscow’s said 
the word, and nothing will be safe.” 
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“Who do you think told Moscow 
about my fence?” I asked, because I 
honestly wanted to know. 

“Tt’s property, isn’t it?” 

“Tt was,” I said... 

At lunch I grew melancholy that 
such. a nice world could house such 
nasty people. It was very sad, and I 
felt it keenly and personally. I was 
just swallowing the end of a jam roll 
and agreeing to call in the police when 
a slight sound of splintering caught my 
ear. Out in the lane stood a small pony, 
an almost circular pony with a length of 
rope and a stake dragging behind it. 
It was scratching its chin thoughtfully 
on the top of the fence, and at each 
forceful stroke another of the uprights 
came away with a clatter. . 

The gipsies were all out when I 
reached the pond, except the boss. 
He was about eighty, or it may have 
been a hundred and two, and he sat 
staring regretfully into space, making 
quite beautiful clothes-pegs by a 
bright fire. I felt I was visiting a 
sultan, and that a couple of goats or a 
bag of rubies would have been in order. 
He accepted tobacco, however, with a 
good grace, and when his pipe was 
alight began to tell me toothlessly of 
how his eldest daughter had married 
into the fried-fish business in Hudders- 
field. It appeared to be many years 
since she had committed this intoler- 
able folly, but it rankled freshly in the 
old man’s mind. I sat down on the 
steps of the caravan... 

When the postman came back at tea- 
time, bringing a circular for a new 
painless sort of biscuit, he was sur- 
prised to find two sturdy young gipsies 
banging nails into the fence. 

“Happen you ain’t caught him?” 
he shouted. 

“He’s caught,” I said. “‘ And there’s 
a rope round his neck.” ERIC. 


° ° 


Ignorance 


UMMY! Mummy, do you 
M know what Grannie thought; 

do you know what she didn’t 
know? What she didn’t know about 
my train? 

Mummy, did you know when you 
were out Grannie gave Christopher and 
me a prize for being good while you 
were out, to buy what we liked with, 
not to save if we didn’t want, and I 
got some more rails? Rails, Mummy, 
and they only had two curves but in the 
window there was a box called Every- 
thing Sixpence and it had a rather old 
one and I just happened to see it 
sticking up only it had a broken end so 
it had to have a match-stick. Well, 


you know the end, Mummy, where it 
sticks out and has to join on to the 
other one and there are two bits that 
stick out, well, there was only one 
because it wasn’t new, and it had to 
have a match-stick. 

Christopher got a new battery for 
his Morse-code buzzer, and when he 
went to show it to Martin, Hilary came 
and saw my rails, and with the old 
ones it was enough for two loops, and 
she brought some points of Martin’s 
only he didn’t know, so we had two 
points. Only she isn’t very good at 
points, Mummy, not like I am; nearly 
always she forgot to hold the rail down 
and it came up and was an accident, or 
if she remembered to hold the rail 
down she sat on the piece of rail behind 
and it came apart and there was an 
accident there, and Grannie said when 
she saw us she wondered how they 
ever managed at Clapham Junction. 
Mummy, what’s Clapham Junction? 
What is it? Why did Grannie wonder 
how they managed? I mean why did 
she wonder when she saw us, how they 
managed at Clapham Junction ? 

Mummy, Christopher and Martin 
came back and we made a different 
shape of loop, and Martin saw his 
points that we had so he said they had 
to play with us if they wanted to, and 
they put the buzzer on the line, so 
that when the train ran over one 
special place, the buzzer buzzed. 
Mummy, it buzzed! Grannie said she 
didn’t know how we thought of things. 
Mummy, wasn’t it smashing, to buzz? 
We had it for a fog signal. And when 
Christopher had just said it was a very 
thick fog, wait for the buzz, Hilary sat 
backwards on the line again, Mummy, 
on the new sort of loop we had, and 
the rail came undone, it was the one 
with the match-stick, and it was only 
the engine we had that time, and it 





went right off the rail and across the 
floor and under the umbrella-stand. 
Mummy, the uwmbrella-stand! Well, it 
was where we had the lines, just inside 
the front door—no, I don’t think 
anyone came, except Miss Fisk came 
and one or two other people might 
have come, I don’t remember, but they 
all stepped across all right. Mummy, 
wasn’t it super, running under the 
umbrella-stand? Mummy, suppose a 
train came off the line really— 
charging down the hill and up the 
road and right through the garden, 
whistling and roaring—well, I only said 
suppose, and I don’t suppose it will, 
do you? 

Mummy, Grannie doesn’t really 
understand anything about trains: do 
you know what she thought? Well, 
what she thought was, she thought the 
thing you hook the tender on to was 
the brake. Mummy, the brake! We 
all laughed so much when she thought 
it was the brake, Hilary fell right over 
backwards and made a very bad 
accident, all the line came apart. 
Mummy, she’s so old, Grannie, I mean, 
you’d think she’d have found out by 
this time about where the tender joins 
on and where the brake is, wouldn’t 
you? I mean, to think where the 
tender joins on is the brake: well, you ° 
don’t know much about engines but 
I shouldn’t think you’d think it was 
the brake where the tender joins on, 
Mummy, would you—I mean how 
could it be the brake, where all it is is 
the tender joining on, Mummy, how 
could it? 


° ° 


Asking for It 


“Senior Reporter wanted . . . Knowledge 
of English an advantage; good salary.” 
Advt. in “World’s Press News.” 
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Sueg, 


South of Vera Cruz 


in the ordinary way,” 
defensively. 

**Vessels with a keel can get over 
the bar with thirteen feet at certain 


. UT why not Coatzacoalcos?” 
demanded Hemingway. “Isn’t 
that the obvious port to use?” 

“All I know,” replied Burwash 
wearily, “is what it says in the cable. 
Read it for yourself.” 

We all clustered round Hemingway’s 
desk and tried to read the cable over 
his shoulder. After his teacup had been 
broken and a bottle of red ink upset 
on to the carpet he stood on his chair 
and announced with some emotion 
that to avoid the total destruction of 
his office he would read the message 
aloud. It was from a firm of ship- 
brokers in New York, and it ran: 
“HAVE FIRM ORDER TWO HUNDRED 
COMBINE HARVESTERS EX LIVERPOOL 
DELIVERY ANY MEXICAN PORT SOUTH 
OF VERA CRUZ EXCEPT COATZACOALCOS 
STOP CAN YOU OFFER US A SHIP STOP 
REPLY URGENTLY.” 

“The Gurgleheim could carry that 
cargo,” said Whelkstone, taking out a 
cigarette. 

“Quite so,” said Burwash, helping 
himself from Whelkstone’s cigarette- 
case before the latter had time to get 
it shut. “And would you mind telling 
me how you would propose to take 
the Gurgleheim, drawing twenty-six 
feet of water, into Laguna de Ter- 
minos ?”’ 

“Where’s Laguna de Terminos?” 
asked Hemingway. 

“The next port south of Vera Cruz,” 
replied Burwash. 

I had by now got hold of the 
Shipping World Year Book, and I read 
out what it said about Laguna de 
Terminos. “‘Vessels with a keel’— 
has the Gurgleheim got a keel?” 

“A sort of rudimentary one, I 
think,” said Hemingway doubtfully. 
“Tt’s a part of the ship you don’t see 


he added 


times of the year. Mud bottom.’” 

There was a short pause. 

“Well,” said Hemingway, breaking 
the silence, “even at the right time of 
year I think the Gurgleheim would get 
a bit muddy. But there must be some 
other ports. I mean, Mexico’s a big 
place. Let’s have a look at the atlas.” 

By now even Eustace Platfoot, who 
shares Hemingway’s office, had put 
down The Times crossword and begun 
to take an interest in what was going 
on; and it was Eustace who unearthed 
the atlas from under a mound of old 
copies of Lloyd’s List. We all helped 
him to find Mexico. 

“Well, it needed rebinding any- 
way,” said Burwash, “and you can 
patch up the Caribbean Sea with a 
piece of transparent mending-tape. 
Here’s Coatzacoalcos, where it says 
‘Puerto Mexico’ (they re always chang- 
ing the names of these places), and 
here’s Laguna de Terminos. Now, the 
next port down the coast’s Campeche.” 

The year-book said about Campeche 
that vessels drawing ten feet could 
approach to within one mile of the 
coast. 

‘And then I suppose you throw the 
combine harvesters ashore,” said Hem- 
ingway. “What do they want with 
combine harvesters in Mexico, anyway ? 
I thought they only grew coffee.” 

“©The principal agricultural crops, 
quoted Whelkstone, who had got hold 
of Whitaker’s Almanack, all the strictly 
marine works of reference having 
already been seized by his more 
nimble colleagues, “‘are sugar, beans, 
Chile-pepper, vanilla ‘ai 
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“Tt’ll be for harvesting the Chile- 
pepper, I suppose,” said Burwash. 
“The only other port I can see is 
Progreso. What does the year-book say 
about Progreso, Dagwood ?” 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything 
between Great Popo and Puerto 
Cortes,” I said, turning the leaves. 
“Oh, I see—there’s two pages stuck 
together. Prince Rupert, Probolingo, 
Progreso—here we are. ‘New pier to 
leeward of Fiscal Wharf with inter- 
mittent red light on end.’ That doesn’t 
seem to help us very much. ‘Captain 
of the Port and Inspector of Light- 
houses, Ignacio Gonzalez S.’” 

“Gonzalez S. what?” demanded 
Hemingway. 

“Just Gonzalez 8S. See for yourself 
if you don’t believe me.” 

Hemingway took the book from me 
and began reading it. 

“This isn’t getting us anywhere,” 
said Burwash. “The cablegram says 
‘Reply urgently.’ At this very moment 
some enterprising Panamanian ship- 
owner may be snatching the business 
from under our noses. Why the blazes 
can’t we use Coatzacoaleos? Turn it up 
in the book, Hemingway, will you?” 

Hemingway, who was sitting cross- 
legged on top of the safe, looked up 
from the page he had been reading. 
“You know, I never realized what a 
mine of information this book is,” he 
said. “I see that at Puerto Ponce they 
have a thing called a Municipal Bulk- 
head, 1,809 feet long. Or take Queli- 
mane, in Portuguese East Africa: 
‘Harbour Master, Lieut. Joio Alberto 
Costa Soares Perdigéio. Bar said to 
be improving.’ Whereas at Pugwash, 
N.S.—Oh, very well. Coatzacoalcos— 
let me see. Cienfuegos, Ciudad Bolivar 
—here it is. ‘Depth at the quays, 
28 feet.’ That would do very nicely, 
wouldn’t it? ‘Customs Agents, Manuel 
Candanedo, Tomas Ruiz and Javier 
Anaya.’ They sound like three pretty 
tough hombres. Perhaps Javier 
Anaya’s clapped a stiff duty on com- 
bine harvesters.” 

“Well, the cable’s clear enough,” 
said Burwash. “We can’t use Coatza- 
coalcos, and there’s no other port the 
Gurgleheim could get into. It looks as 
though we'll have to give in. Pass me 
a telegraph-form, somebody.” 

The telephone rang as Burwash was 
scribbling, and I picked it up. “Broad- 
side Shipping Company,” I said. 

“This is the Eastern Union Cable 
office,” said a detached feminine voice. 
“T have a correction to the cable you 
received from New York. Shall I read 
it to you?” 

“Please do,” I said, glancing over 
my shoulder at Burwash, who was 
biting the nails of his disengaged hand 
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as he wrote out our refusal of the 
proffered voyage. 

“For ‘except Coatzacoalcos,’”’ said 
the girl, ‘read ‘suggest Coatzacoalcos.’ 
I beg your, pardon?” 

“Just a minute,” I said. “I'll put 
you on to Mr. Burwash. He’s the man 
you want.” 


9 


The Gurgleheim made a very success- 
ful voyage, though when her Captain 
came to see us on his return he had to 
confess that he had failed to obtain a 
signed photograph of Javier Anaya, 
Tomas Ruiz and Manuel Candanedo. 
But he brought us some excellent Chile 
peppers. G. D. R. D. 
° ° 


Romantic Painting 


OGUES in Art are hardly less 

arbitrary than vogues in dress. 

Ten years ago the newly-formed 
Euston Road Group excited attention; 
to-day it is the turn of our Romantic 
artists, who include such discussed 
painters as Graham Sutherland, John 
Piper and John Minton. 

But just as the New Look is in reality 
an Old Look revived, so of course 
our latter-day Romanticism is only a 
manifestation of the movement which 
began in England in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. To demon- 
strate this is, indeed, the purpose of an 
interesting exhibition called “ Aspects 
of British Romanticism” at Roland, 
Browse & Delbanco’s in Cork Street. 

Though Romanticism has been so 
freely interpreted as to allow the 
admission of Reynolds’ “Cupid” 
perfectly normal and enchanting sprite 
-—there does exist a thread (tenuous 
though it sometimes is) which links 
almost all these thirty paintings of 
different periods, and allows one to 
consider the collection as so many 
expressions of a heightened, emotional 
state of mind. In the first room, 
dominated by Phillip de Louther- 
bourg’s “Shipwreck”—a work of 
original vision and dramatic power, 
painted at the close of the eighteenth 
century—one discovers also a mythical 
painting by Watts conceived in a 
mood of wistful fantasy, and an 





a 


imaginative Burne-Jones Group whose _ 


rhythm is wonderfully repeated in the 
landscape background. 

In the room above one’s eye alights 
on a couple of little panels full of the 
wild Irish poetry of Jack Yeats, a 
romantic vision of Snowdon, by John 
Piper, and a rare Provencal landscape 
by Innes. I commend the exhibition to 
all who are concerned to trace the 
antecedents of the current Romantic 
revival in England. N. A. D. W. 


Goosey 


(Vide Press Report) 


GOOSE, no doubt to your 
surprise, 
Inspires my song to-day, 


A lowly thing and far from wise 
You, at first go, would say, 
And yet for Saran—that’s her name— 
The poet should in justice frame 
A lordlier kind of lay. 


Her tale of years is forty-four. 
This, you must needs allow, 
Is rarity to say no more, 
And if you ask me how 
She lived that lengthy span in peace 
Saved from the common fate of geese 
I couldn’t say just now. 


In eggs—you ‘ll marvel much hereat— 
She passed the grand amount 


Of full one thousand; after that 
Nobody seemed to count; 


/ 
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Of goslings, or the records err, 
Three hundred odd confessed in her 
What one may term their fount. 


To-day retired, industrious one, 
She lives in petted ease, 

Strolls waddling ’neath the noonday 

sun 

And snuffs the idle breeze, 

Or basks before the ingle-log 

One with the cat, friend of the dog, 
As casual as you please. 


“A simple tale.” But think again. 
Calmly to live and do 

A task that seems to need no brain 
But has its credit too, 

Then rest in honoured sloth: ’twould be 

How good, how good a life for me. 
My worthy friends—and you ? 

Dum-Dvum. 
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“Yes, I read that the film people were having to cut down expenses a bit.” 


Hot Towel, Please. 


ARBER, let your snowy dust-sheet like a Roman 
toga drape 
this poor frame, and make it manly; swathe away 
the shambling ape 
and reveal the Claudian emperor, if unlaurelled, anyhow 
bald on top, and—ah—imperial at the temples and the 
brow. 


Cense the steaming towel, barber, then in lordly comfort 
mask 

nose = chin and eagle eyebrows; do not hurry o’er your 
task : 

let the warmth seep through my system slowly, slowly. 
I am wax, 

just a face to be re-modelled; but my muscles must relax. 


When you whip away the towel, barber, foam the brush 
with soap— 

lay the lather on with leisure .. . 
I hope? 

In this wicked world, O barber, there is stress and strain 
and rush, 

but ’ artist should despise them, working with his shaving- 
rush. 


we have ample time, 
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There are faces in the mirror. If I choose to ope my 
eyes 

I can see them gazing at me full of hatred and surmise— 

shadows, foolish shadows, barber, on the walls of Plato’s 
cave: 

was I once a shadow with them? 


barber, shave. 


Shave away, good 


Queues and work and cares and worries: can they, in 
some sort, exist 

as a queer, amusing theory in this world extensionalist ? 

(Mind the upper lip, there, barber.) Do I sleep, or do 
I not? 

Let the second towel, barber, be, beyond all question, hot. 


This is wanton, wicked luxury, barber (not the oil, the 
cream). 

Oh, massage my features gently; do not wake me from my 
dream : 

Bring the third hot towel, swiftly, lap it snugly, fold on 
fold 





tH % # * aa * * 
But the fiend is in all barbers, for the third one’s always 
cold. R.C.S. 
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PATIENCE, PLEASE. 


his pure young man must be!” 


Id certainly not suit me 


“If he’s content with a vegetable love which wou 
Why, what a most particularly pure young man t 





[Sunflowers are to be sown in rotation with groundnuts in East Africa.] 


ONDAY, March 14th. 
—The House of Com- 
mons was definitely in One 


of its Moods. There was 
a liverish (or Mondayish) 
atmosphere over everything, 
and a jumpiness that meant 
a scene or two, either to-day 
or (as Commons Moods are 
often delayed-action affairs) 


Impressions of Parliament 





Monday, March 14th.—House of Commons: Farewell to 
Coupons—and Storm Over Peanuts. 


Tuesday, March 15th.—House of Commons: Analgesia. 
Wednesday, March 16th.—House of Commons: Houses. 
Thursday, March 17th.—House of Commons: Coke, Petrol— 


to-morrow. Or _ possibly one oem. 
both. 
And it all started so quietly. Mr. a statement. Rising eagerly, he said 


Speaker took the, Chair to general 
cheers of welcome on his return to his 
duties after a bout of ’flu, and he 
briefly thanked the House. But a 
moment later Mr. Hector McNEI, 
the Minister of State, used the word 
“gifted” in relation to the transfer of 
a British warship to the Chinese 
Government. There was something like 
a snarl of rage from the benches 
opposite, which caused Mr. McNet 
first to pause and then to repeat the 
word with defiant emphasis. 

Then it was his own turn to be 
snappy, and his victim was Sir 
WALDRON SMITHERS, who got into an 
involved misunderstanding about (of 
all things) German cigars. He com- 
plained that in its present economic 
state Germany should not spend 
dollars on cigars, and Mr. McNerL 
explained, with warmth, that no 
dollars were involved, since both the 
tobacco leaf and the cigars were “made 
in Germany.” He said it so acidly 
that Sir WaLpRon, with tears in his 
voice, exclaimed: ‘There is uo need 
for the Minister to get cross!” 

Mr. Rupert DE LA BERE exclaimed 
“Everything is wrong with this 
Government!”? To which a Labour 
Member retorted swiftly “Except the 
by-elections!” 

Dr. EpirH SUMMERSKILL conjured 
up visions of real-life Picasso pigs 
when she spoke of animals being “ear- 
tattooed at the centre” —but it turned 
out that the “centre” referred to was 
some agricultural collection office. It 
was a shock to hear Dr. EpirH say a 
little later: “I never claim to be in- 
fallible,” and there were gallant (or 
ironic) cries of dissent. 

Then, its Mood changing again, the 
House went all metaphorical and 
covered itself with jargon. There was 
talk of “measuring fences before they 
were jumped,” of a “milk gallonage 
target,” of “the expansion of the 
present target,” which brought purist 
Mr. Harry Strauss to his feet in 
pained protest. But such dragon- 
phrases are not easy to slay, and the 
protest went unheeded. 

And then Mr. Harotp WItson, 
President of the Board of Trade, made 





he had made an order completely 
ending the clothes-rationing system, 
from to-morrow. 

There was a roar of approving cheers 
from the Government side, and a roar 
of bitter laughter and ironic comment 
from the Opposition. Tory Members 
reminded the Minister, at the tops of 
their voices, that voting in the by- 
election in Sowerby was due on 
Wednesday—and they clearly implied 
that the juxtaposition of the two 
events was not what authors and film- 
scenario writers call “purely coinci- 
dental.” Waiting patiently for relative 





Impressions of Parliamentarians 





77. Mr. H. G. Strauss 
(English Universities) 


quiet, Mr. WiLson announced that 
there would be no sudden plenty and 
that prices would remain high. 

Mr. OLIvER STANLEY congratulated 
the Minister on ‘making up his mind 
in time for Wednesday,” and the 
Minister retorted hotly that the 
Government fought its by-elections on 
policy and did not need stunts. A few 
Tories reminded him, fortissimo and 
in chorus, that the derationing of 
sweets had been announced forty- 
eight hours before the recent South 
Hammersmith by - election — which 
seemed to the interjectors to be 
stretching Coincidence’s Long Arm 
rather cruelly. 
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By now some of the 
Government’s _ supporters 
were having second thoughts 
about the announcement, 
and they began to ask 
questions suggesting that 
high prices were to be used 
as a means of concealed 


rationing. Mr. WILSON 
shook his head. 
Mr. Exuis Samira asked 


leave to raise a point of 
order, which Mr. Speaker ruled must 
be kept “hypothetical.” It appeared 
that some noble Lord, in “another 
place,” had said something about 
someone who was a Member of the 
House of Commons. Was this right, 
was this fair? asked Mr. EL.is 
Situ, his voice shaking with anger. 
Mr. Speaker replied that, right or 
wrong, fair or unfair, nothing could 
be done about it, since both Houses 
were equal and neither could overrule 
the other. 

After that a stormy debate over the 
Kast African groundnut scheme seemed 
almost like a sewing-meeting for 
particularly gentle old ladies. And 
this in spite of the fact that Mr. JoHn 
StrRAcHEY, the Food Minister, was at 
his provocative best, flicking at the 
Opposition, the Press, the rest of the 
world, for their effrontery in com- 
plaining about his groundnut scheme. 
He said airily that it had cost £20 
millions, and would eventually cost 
twice as much, at least, as had been 
estimated. But it might also yield 
twice as much as had been estimated. 

Mr. Ros Hupson, who has just 
come back from the “Peanut Belt,” 
seemed to doubt whether there would 
be any groundnuts to show for the 
millions spent, and he said so very 
sternly. 


UESDAY, March 15th. — Talk 
about Moods! Captain PETER 
THORNEYCROFT, who had secured a 
Second Reading for his Bill to make 
analgesia in childbirth more readily 
available, asked the Minister of Health, 
Mr. ANEURIN BEvAN, for a statement. 
Mr. Bevan said the Government’s own 
plans already provided for the service 
advocated by Captain THORNEYCROFT. 
Captain THoRNEYCROFT promptly 
said he would press his Bill until every 
mother had the service and was 
relieved of pain as of right. The 
Minister, pained, flared up and said 
“some Members” were more anxious 
for publicity than to relieve pain. 
This caused uproar, and Mr. Bevan 
was just heard to add that the Opposi- 
tion was making human suffering a 
political stunt. 
A tornado of cries of “Withdraw!” 
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“The bear will rapidly become extinct if they abolish baiting.” 


and “Shame!” swept the House, but 
Mr. Speaker ruled that it was not 
possible to move the adjournment and 
have a debate on the issue. 

The debate on the Air Estimates 
that followed was by comparison a 
somnolent affair, although Mr. ARTHUR 
HENDERSON, the Air Minister, had a 
thrilling enough story to tell about the 
R.A.F.’s efforts in the Berlin air-lift 
and in other directions, and he told it 
very well. 

The Opposition’S chief complaint 
was that there was too much secrecy 
about the size and efficiency of the 
Royal Air Force—and not enough imag- 
ination in presenting it to the public. 

In the end the Air Estimates were 
approved. 


EDNESDAY, March 16th—Keen 

observers thought they noted a 
slightly chastened air about Mr. 
ANEURIN BEVAN when he presented his 
Housing Bill to-day. If so, it was 
probably due to the fact that his 
attack on Captain THORNEYCROFT 


had been met by three hundred and 
fifty-two Members signing a demand 
for the passing of the Captain’s Bill. 
This is more than half the total mem- 
bership, so things may yet happen. 
But Mr. Bevan had an encouraging 





story to tell about housing progress. 
He said, for instance, that we were 
now within sight of providing a 
separate household for every family. 
Colonel WattTeR ELLiot, when he 
came to speak, said this was “non- 
sense.” Mr. Bevan said there were 
more homes now, in relation to the 
population, than there were in 1939. 
Colonel Extiot said the Minister’s 
claims were optimistic ones not borne 
out by M.P.’s postbags or experience 
in their constituencies. 

The Bill empowers local authorities 
to make improvements in old but 
serviceable houses and to lend up to 
ninety per cent. of £5,000 to those who 
want to buy their homes. Mr. BEvAN 
said blandly that the Government had 
never been against people owning 
their own houses, if they wanted to— 
a statement received with vociferous 
and hilarious doubt by the Opposition. 

The Bill also enables local authori- 
ties to go into the laundry, furniture, 
removal and boarding-house businesses 
on any of their housing estates. This 
considerable extension of municipal 
trading passed, strangely, with little 
comment, and the Bill was given a 
Second. Reading without a division. 

Brightest interlude at Question-time 
was this query from Mr. FREDERICK 
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ERRoxLL: “Do you think that pub- 
lication of the reports of the Post 
Office Advisory Council would be 
evidence that it is not moribund?” 
and the reply of the Assistant-P.M.G., 
Mr. Hosson: ‘No, sir, I don’t 
think so.” 

The Minister seemed puzzled by the 
laugh that followed. 


IHURSDAY, March 17th.—It was 

Bargain Day in the Commons. 
Mr. Hueu GaAITSKELL, the Minister of 
Fuel, announced that we can get three 
tons of coke, instead of two, in the 
summer. Then he announced that the 
petrol coupons are to be worth their 
face value (instead of half) for June, 
July and August. 

But then Dr. EptrH SUMMERSKILL, 
of the Ministry of Food, told the House 
she regretted to inform it that the 
meat ration was to be cut by 2d.— 
down to 8d. worth of carcase meat, 2d. 
worth of “bully.” . 

° ° 


“Mr. Maurice Webb (Lab., Bradford), 
asking the Mouse to reject the Bill on the 
second reading, said he did so because it was 
not capable of the kind of adjustment he 
would want to make in it in committee.” 

Gloucester paper. 


Sounds rather like setting a trap... 








“Who lives 


HEN a play is based upon a 

tragic theme, and its atmo- 

sphere is sombre and mournful, 
a certain amount of comic relief must 
be introduced. This is even more 
necessary on the radio than on the 
stage, and for a very good reason. In 
the theatre the audience sit in semi- 
darkness, side by side and with their 
faces turned towards the stage. Thus, 
though their features may be con- 
vulsed with emotion, they have the 
comfortabie assurance that their neigh- 
bours are unaware of it, unless indeed 
some very close-range peering be done, 
and this of course would be considered 
downright bad form. With the radio 
audience the position is different. Two 
people with tears streaming down their 
cheeks cannot face each other for long 
across a hearth-rug with any degree of 
comfort, and a feeling of constraint is 
inevitable. A knocked-out pipe brings 
a watery glare and even the most 





there ?”’ 
“No one—they all just go in at nine and leave 


The Radio Dramatist 


XIII 


stealthy use of a handkerchief will be 
keenly resented. A hearty laugh is 
needed, and I propose to discuss how 
we are to provide it. 

A good many years ago I saw a play 
—I think it was by Ibsen—in which a 
man is ordered out of the house by his 
wife. He is standing on the threshold 
with his suitcase, the setting sun at his 
back, trying to heave up a carpenter’s 
bench on to his shoulder, when his tiny 
daughter runs to him and implores him 
not to go. ‘Your mother does not 
want me,” he replies. The tension is 
by now well-nigh intolerable and, as 
far as I can remember, Ibsen—if it was 
he—breaks it by making a bucket of 
whitewash fall on the husband’s head 
as he is leaving the front steps. 
This is a good example of comic 
relief and it was well received by’the 
audience. 

We are not all Ibsens, however—or 
great playwrights, at any rate—and 
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we cannot expect to possess the 
miraculous sixth sense that inflames 
the dramatist’s mind with the conviction 
that the moment has come for a bucket 
of whitewash-that and nothing else. 
We must be content to choose our 
comic relief from whatever has been 
shown by past experience to be indis- 
putably funny. . 

It may seem odd that there should 
be anything very funny in the name of 
a street, but if it be well known to the 
members of the audience it is a curious 
fact that the mere mention of it will 
send them into paroxysms of laughter. 
Allusions to members of the Govern- 
ment or to matters very much in the 
mind of the audience have the same 
effect. I propose to concentrate for a 
moment on the use of the last two as 
a means of providing comic relief. The 
first is of little value to the radio 
dramatist. His is a large audience, and 
the fact that he can convulse Plymouth 
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is not of much account if he leaves the 
rest of the country miserably tense. 

In a recently completed radio play 
I told the story of Simeon Stowe, a toy 


manufacturer. In a desperate bid to 
raise the money to pay his son’s whist 
debts Stowe throws all his capital into 
one venture—a rubber duck for sailing 
in the bath. A fortnight later Mrs. 
Stowe receives a parcel from an old 
admirer, Rawdon Hocklebutt, whose 
proposal of marriage she refused in the 
distant past. It contains a rubber 
duck similar to that upon which her 
husband builds his hopes, but with one 
significant difference — Hocklebutt’s 
duck goes ‘Quack, quack,” when 
pressed. In a brief note he says, “I 
market this to-morrow. Remember 
Bagswick metal-workers’ féte.” (This 
was the occasion upon which Hockle- 
butt received his dismissal.) Mrs. 
Stowe flies to her husband with the 
news. Ina wild outburst he reproaches 
himself for his failure. “Go to Hockle- 
butt!” he cries bitterly. “He is the 
better man and he has the better 
duck!” 

It is at this point that the need for 
comic relief begins to be felt. Mrs. 
Stowe is pointing out that life may 
still be sweet though the larder be 
bare when the son enters, exclaiming 
“And in April Mr. Strachey will make 
it sweeter still!” This is good for a 
nation-wide laugh of about half a 
minute and the tension, built up not 
unskilfully, I venture to think, is 
happily relaxed. 

In another play, when my hero was 
undergoing an operation, I secured 
comic relief by a reference to the 
scarcity of cigarettes. The wife is 
waiting outside the operating theatre 
and every now and then the surgeon 
rushes out to report on the progress of 
his work. ‘Tension mounts as these 
reports grow more gloomy. There is 
a doubtful mumble about “breaking 
new ground,” and finally an abrupt 
request for the loan of a hairpin. 
“They are rather scarce,” says the wife 
uncertainly. ‘As scarce as cigarettes ?” 
flashes the surgeon. Nothing more was 
necessary. 

It sometimes happens that when a 
second presentation of a radio play is 
contemplated the comic relief is found 
to be dated. In such a case the 
Governors simply whip the manuscript 
into a brown-paper parcel and send it 
to the author with a brief note— 
“Repeat week Tuesday; re-topicalize,” 
or something of the sort. The task 


presents little difficulty. Luckily, the 
supply of members of the Government 
tends to remain constant, and some 
matters, at least, will always be found 
in the minds of the public. 









Pin-Table 


Gurkin of the Mariners’ Arms to 

put a pin-table in his saloon bar. 
Munton-on-Sea is inclined to be a little 
bit dull in the winter and Sympson 
said that a pin-table would add greatly 
to the gaiety of the place and bring 
in new customers by the dozen. Gurkin 
held out against the idea for a long 
time, saying he did not approve of 
gambling, but in the end he saw an 
old pin-table going cheap at a sale and 
bought it. 

“What do we get if we win?” asked 
Sympson, inserting a penny. 

Gurkin looked round carefully to 
make sure that there were no police- 
men lurking about, and then dropped 
his voice to a conspiratorial whisper. 

“Tf you score fifteen thousand,” he 
said, “I’ll give you a cigarette, and if 
you score twenty thousand I’ll give 
you two cigarettes.” 

Sympson said that before the war 
in a hostelry in Llandudno the landlord 
used to give a whole packet of cigar- 
ettes for twelve thousand on a similar 
machine, but Gurkin said that things 
weren’t the same as before the war and 
Sympson could take it or leave it, but 
that as he had bought the machine at 
Sympson’s urgent request he should 
consider himself hard done by if 
Sympson did not have a go on it. So 
Sympson had a go on it. He put in 
his penny and the balls came up and 
the lights flickered and he pulled the 
trigger five times and scored just four 
hundred. 

“The machine,” he said, “is no 
good. To put pennies into it is just 
filling Gurkin’s pockets. I shall play 
on it no more.” 

Personally I have very strong 
principles about gambling, but it 
seemed rather hard on poor old Gurkin 
not to use his machine after he had 
troubled to get it for us, so I risked 
a penny and scored six hundred. 
Sympson did not like to think that I 
could score more than he did, so he 
had another go himself, and then J had 
another go, and after that of course 
the abominable machine had us in 
its grip. Every time we called at 
the Mariners’ Arms for our modest 
medicinal half-pint of ale we put our 
change into the machine, but the 
highest score that either of us ever got 
was fourteen hundred, and this Symp- 
son only managed by illegally tilting 
the machine at exactly the right 
moment. As this score was thirteen 
thousand six hundred short of the 
figure required for a prize it was far 
from encouraging. 
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ik was Sympson who persuaded 


At times, when we are in particularly 
noble mood, Sympson and I manage 
to fight our craving for alcohol and 
cigarettes, but this wretched pin-table 
lured us in to the Mariners’ Arms to an 
extent unknown before. If we could 
only once win a prize, we felt, its charm 
would be gone, but it looked very much 
as if we would both be bankrupt first. 
The other regular customers all fell 
under its evil spell, and the only man 
who never played on it was Gurkin 
himself. 

“It’s not that I’m frightened of 
developing the craving,” he said. “I’m 
too strong-minded for that. But I 
don’t see the fun of wearing myself out 
just to win my own cigarettes.” 

Sympson called an emergency mect- 
ing of the regular customers, and 
collected £2. 

“Tf you can score five thousand on 
the machine,” he said to Gurkin, “the 
money is yours. But it must be done 
of course in front of witnesses.” 

Unlike most of Sympson’s schemes, 
this one worked. At first Gurkin just 
had an odd pennyworth in a non- 
chalant manner as if he could take it 
or leave it, but after a time he fetched 
his wife down from upstairs to look 
after the customers so that he could 
play uninterruptedly. He was still 
playing when the doors were closed at 
two-thirty, and he played right through 
the evening, growing wilder and wilder 
of eye. 

“T don’t think we shall be worried 
any more by that pin-table,” said 
Sympson complacently as we emerged 
into the street at ten o’clock. 

He was right. Next morning a red- 
eyed Gurkin avoided our gaze as he 
poured out our medicine. An extra- 
ordinary thing had happened during 
the night, he said. Thieves or hooligans 
had broken into the saloon bar and 
hacked the pin-table to pieces with a 
chopper. He added that, curiously 
enough, with his very last go at 
12.20 a.m. he had scored five thousand 
two hundred, but that, of course, as 
there were no witnesses he could not 
claim the £2. We pretended not to hear 
when Mrs. Gurkin put her head round 
the door a minute later and asked him 
what on earth he had been doing with 
the chopper to blunt the edge so 
badly. D. H. B. 

° ° 


Selfish 
A COMPOSER who gives himself airs 
I can tolerate gladly, but there’s 
No excuse for his conduct if he 
Thinks he never owes any to me. 
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“Perhaps you only imasine you have these hallucinations.’ 
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*Amlet’s Tragedy or Mine? 


HEN Alice’s birthday come 

rahnd last Toosday I surprises 

’er good an’ proper, cos wivaht 
sayin’ a word I’d gorn an’ got tickets 
for ’Amlet. Cost mea packet, I can tell 
yer, cos they was that booked up you’d 
‘ave thought it was a blinkin’ Cup 
Final or summink. There weren’t 
nuthink left but a box, so I ’ad that, 
an’ it set me back a coupla quid an’ all. 
I told ’em I thought they might ’ave 
chucked in a manicure and an’ ’aircut 
for that as well. 

Any’ow, I shoves on me best bib-an’- 
tucker on the Toosday, me ole ma 
gives me a woppin’ great bag o’ 
chocolate-creams an’ I ’oofs it for 
Alice’s. 

It ’ad bin rainin’ orf an’ on, an’ the 
pavements was all wet, so I can tell 
yer I was sweatin’ pints ’case I got 
splashed. A coupla times when a bus 
came past I dodged aht the way into 
a shop an’ ’ad to buy a box o’ matches 
in one an’ a toob o’ toothpaste in the 
other. Then, blow me, when I’m 


almost there a bloke on a push bike 
goes tearin’ through a puddle the size 
o’ the Serpentine an’ splashes me from 
I could ’ave ’owled, 


ead to fcot. 





straight I could. ’Course, I gets aht me 
’anky to give meself a rub dahn, an’ 
that makes me late at Alice’s. Proper 
mad she was when she opened the door, 
I can tell yer. 

“T thought you was never comin’,” 
she says, real ’aughty. ‘Lose yore 
way or summink ?” 

“Sorry, Alice,” I says, “but wot wiv 
‘avin’ to keep aht the puddles an’ 
doin’ a bit o’ shoppin’ on the way, I got 
’ung up. Then a bloke on a bike goes 
an’ gives me a bath, so I’ve bin wipin’ 
meself dahn for the last five minutes.” 

“Don’t want nuthink sent to the 
laundry, I s’pose?”’ she says, proper 
sarcastic, an’ nips orf to get ’er clobber. 

While I was ’angin’ on for ’er I ’as 
another go at me soot, an’ in the middle 
of it all in comes Alice again. 

“For ’eaven’s sake, Ernie Bloggs,” 
she says, “stop muckin’ yerself abaht!” 

“We got to look after our clothes, 
’aven’t we?” I says. “You ain’t got 
the country’s interest at ’eart like wot 
I ’ave, Alice, that’s yore trouble!” 

“Tf you think any o’ them Govern- 
ment blokes cares a tuppenny cuss 
abaht yore trahsis then yer must be 
barmy!” she says. 
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I didn’t say no more. When women 
acts like that I shut up. If yer don’t 
say nuthink they can’t answer, an’ if 
they can’t answer they gets rattled. 
So I didn’t say nuthink. ... 

We'd ’ad four penn’orth o’ bus-ride 
afore anythink else was said. To tell 
yer the honest I was gettin’ a bit 
worried cos I ’adn’t reckoned on it 
goin’ on this long. Then, thank ’eavens, 
Alice says summink. 

“Wot are we goin’ to see?”’ she says. 

“°’Amlet,” I says, casual-like. 

“°"Oo?” she says. 

“°’Amlet,” I says. 
Shakespeare an’ that.” 

“Oh, ’im,” she says. “Shouldn’t 
‘ave thought that was in yore line, 
some’ow.” 

“Wot’s wrong wiv it?” I says. 

*T dunno till I’ve seen it, do I?” 
she says. 

“T’ve ’eard it’s a bit of all right,” 
I says. “Tragic an’ that. You always 
said yer liked a good cry. Well, yer 
can Voller till the cows come ’ome 
to-night.” 

“Wot, on me birthday?” she says. 

“Cor lumme, Alice,” I says, “wot’s 
come over yer? Can’t do nuthink 


“You know, 
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right, I can’t!” Then, o’ course, we 
was back where we was afore, sayin’ 
nuthink. 

When we gets to the theatre the next 
bit o’ trouble starts. I shoves me ’and 
in me pocket for the tickets, an’ finds 
them chocolate creams wot me ma 
give me spread all over ’em. "Course, 
that sets Alice orf again. 

“Well, for ever more,” she says. 
“Wot a muck!” 

“If you ’adn’t leant against me so 
‘eavy in the bus,” I says, me eyes 
narrowin’ angry-like, “this’d never 
’ave ’appened!” 

Afore Alice could answer, a bloke in 
a smashin’ dress soot comes sidlin’ up, 
bowin’ an’ lookin’ all ’umble. 

“T got a box in this joint some- 
where,” I says, an’ ’e was that surprised 
I thought ’e was goin’ to fall over 
back’ards. 

“This way, sir,” ’e says, an’ we 
toddles up a staircase wiv a carpet on 
it as thick as Sunday’s gravy. 

“Lumme, Alice,” I says, comin’ 
rahnd a bit, ‘“ain’t it soft under yer 
feet? Makes yer feel like yer was 
walkin’ on tapioca.” 

“It ain’t sticky,” says Alice. 

“Well, yer know wot I mean!” I 
says. 

Then the bloke opens a door, an’ 
Alice an’ me troops into our box— 
leastways, Alice troops in. I might ’ave 
known summink would ’appen to me 
—an’ it did! The ole josser never said 
nuthink abaht a coupla steps dahn; 
took it for granted, I s’pose, that I ’ad 
a box at a theatre three times a weck. 
Any’ow, I never saw ’em, an’ afore 
yer could say mild-an’-bitter I was 
streakin’ passed Alice like a jet- 
propelled aeroplane, an’ fetched up 
’angin’ over the edge o’ the box starin’ 
straight at some nark playin’ the 
joanna in the ’oller in front 0’ the stage. 
Proper winded I was, an’ all, wiv a 
lump o’ gold plaster rammed right 
acrost me stummick. The ole bloke was 
in a bit of a sweat too, an’ ’elped me 
to me feet, dustin’ me all over. 

“Yer can skip that,” I says. “If I 
was you I’d take a look arahnd to see 
if the ruddy place ain’t burnin’ dahn!”’ 

“T’ll just take your tickets, sir,” ’e 
says, lookin’ a bit queer at wot I said, 
an’ ’e peels ’em orf me elbow an’ ops it. 

“For ’eaven’s sake sit dahn!”’ Alice 
says, when ’e’d gorn. “You're makin’ 
a proper exhibition of yerself.” 

That did it! 

“Alice,” I says, “I’ve ’ad abaht 
enough for one evenin’! I s’pose yer 
think I chucked meself dahn them 
steps a-purpose! I s’pose yer think I 
’ates the sight o’ chocolate creams so I 
goes an’ plasters ‘em all over the 
tickets to get rid of ’em! I s’pose yer 





think I likes walkin’ abaht in the wet in 
me best clobber, an’ gettin’ splashed 
from ’ead to foot by a silly twerp on a 
push bike! I s’pose yer think “ 

Then they suddenly starts playin’ 
“Gawd Save the King,” just as if it 
was all over. 

“Well, for cryin’ aht lahd”—I says, 
an’ Alice flares up again like a Roman 
Candle. 

“Stand up, Ernie, can’t yer!” she 
‘isses, an’ as I does so I gets me ’ead 
caught in the curtain wot ’ung at the 
side o’ the box, an’ gets swiped in the 
ear’ole wiv a tassel the size of a yard 
broom. 

“Stop foolin’ abaht, Ernie!” says 
Alice. “Wot’ll people think?” Cor 
Jumme, I could ’ave brained ’er.. .! 

Well, we saw ’Amlet all right, 
although I spent most o’ the time 
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sittin’ wiv me trahsis pocket inside aht, 
scrapin’ the chocolate orf of it wiv the 
edge of an ’arf-crahn. 

Then, abaht ’arfway through, sum- 
mink ’appened wot give me a chance 
to get a bit o’ me own back on Alice. 
*Amlet’s Judy comes saunterin’ in 
actin’ proper queer, an’ starts loafin’ 
abaht the stage wiv a bundle o’ faggots 
under ’er arm an’ singin’ all aht 0’ toon. 

“ Alice,” I says, wipin’ me ’arf-crahn 
on a bit o’ velvet plush, “‘there’s one 
thing that bloke ’Amlet’s got in 
common wiv me.” 

“Oh,” she says, “wot’s that?” 

“Ts girl friend’s gorn crackers,” I 
says, an’ fairly doubles up o’ laughin’. 

Blimey, Alice didn’t ’alf look daggers, 
but to tell yer the honest it was. the 
only bit o’ fun J got aht o’ the ’ole 
evenin’. 





NLY anobituary notice 

can be written for 
Love’s a Funny Thing, 
which survived but three 
nights at the Ambassadors. 
To speak of the deceased with even 
conventional regret is impossible on 
this occasion, and without wishing to 
be callous I must say that few stage 
infants can have passed away with 
better cause. It would be kinder to let 
it rest in peace, merely stating that 
Miss JANE HinTon adapted it from the 
French of M. Cuarves Sraak and M. 
PIERRE BrivE and that 
Mr. CLIFFORD GULLIVER 
fixed it for the stage; but 


At the Play 





Love’s a Funny Thing (AMBASSADORS)—Antony and Cleopatra 
(University CoLLEcE, Lonpon, Dramatic Society) 


the supposedly gilt-edged policy which 
is seriously clogging our commercial 
theatre—is against them. The man- 
agers’ answer to all this would be 
doubtless that running theatres is a 
business, in which they can’t afford to 
mess about; and the counter-answer to 
that, if I may say so without offence, 
is that plays like Love’s a Funny 
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the fact that it could be 
born at all raises certain 
questions of importance to 
the theatre. 

Are we really so abys- 
mally short of talent in 
this country that a play- 
house noted for the sharper 
kinds of wit has to fall back 
on a comedy of almost un- 
redeemed naivety, showing 
no trace whatever of Gallic 
origin and bearing at no 
point on any recognizable 
form of life on either side 
of the Channel? This is 
very difficult to believe. 
Our young writers, many 
of whom are anxious to 
work for the theatre, have 
by now had time enough 
since the war to settle 
down; and there must be 
many pieces, riddled with 
faults maybe but still show- 
ing some positive merit, 
sitting idle in managers’ 
trays. The production of 
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yet the Dramatic Society 
of University College, 
London, have just made a 
brave attempt at doing so. 
Mr. Patrick CHEESEMAN’S 
production lagged a little and his 
groups of players, having once got into 
position, were rather inclined to stand 
still, but these are faults difficult to 
avoid with such a large cast, and the 
spirit of the play came through in- 
telligently. An easier snag to counter 
might have been a certain monotony 
which became evident in the lighting 
and staging. The fixed set, 
by Mr. Raymonp Boyce 
and Mr. JoHN SMITH, was 
good (as were also their 
dresses), but we saw too 
much of it, and the eye 
tired; a curtain used as a 
background for the short 
scenes would have given 
some variety and also have 
had the advantage of 
bringing their action closer 
to the audience. I thought 
the most successful scene, 
as might have been ex- 
pected from undergrad- 
uates, was the stag-party 
on board Pompey’s galley, 
which reached hearteningly 
vinous proportions. It was 
a slight shock when the 
song at the end of it was 
sung to a modern negro 
rhythm, but what mattered 
was that it was sung with 
gusto. 

The Antony of Mr. 
ApRIAN RowE-Evans had 
dignity and balance, but 
was somewhat gentle and 
soft-spoken for such a 
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such a play as the one we I AM TRYING, EGYPT, TRYING. warrior. Miss GRACE 
are discussing is bound to ies ide thins: Minne ALEXANDER, starting a 
be a heavy discourage- Mark Antony 2... .. . Mr. Appian Rowe-Evays trifle uncertainly as Cleo- 
ment to any young drama- Cleopatra ....... . . . Miss Grace ALEXANDER patra, improved steadily, 


tist who happens to see it, 

for he will not unnaturally 

ask himself if there can be any 
standards left, and his confidence in 
the judgment of experienced men of 
the theatre may be so shaken that he 
will abandon any further attempt to 
penetrate their citadel. The difficulty, 
as always, is to bridge the gap between 
the promising but unknown dramatist 
and the West End managers. 

The latter are not fools, but they are 
apt to be trams, crowding on to the 
currently popular set of rails until at 
last it is ground to pieces. Only in the 
little coterie theatres of London and 
in the provincial reps are our young 
writers getting the encouragement they 
need and deserve, but even there the 
present heavy emphasis on revivals— 





Thing are not only bad business but 
reach the stage too often. 

It was called a comedy and was 
played as such, but it hung nervously 
on the edge of farce because it had 
none of the roots which hold a comedy 
in place. It was sited in a sentimental 
vacuum, where such sound performers 
as Mr. Mervyn Jouns and Miss 
GwyNNE Wuitpsy struggled against 
fearful odds, and only Mr. MicHagE. 
MEDwIN scored, as a hesitant young 
vet. He had a better ball at his feet 
than the others, and he kept it there 
purposefully. 


Antony and Cleopatra is a large slice 
of history to put on an amateur stage, 
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playing Antony’s death- 

scene with admirable 
feeling. Miss Entp MacArtTuy was 
delightfully natural as Charmian, and 
Mr. Gavin DorEy’s Eros had ease and 
sincerity. The actor who stood out, 
however, was Mr. DEREK MoREL, whose 
Cesar was excellently spoken and a 
leader of convincing authority. As 
for the music, there was brave 
trumpetry, which I liked, but it seemed 
to my conservative ear that some of 
Mr. James Iirr’s orchestral accom- 
paniment to this creditable evening 
would have fitted James Joyce better 
than Shakespeare. I may have been 
quite wrong. In any case, University 
College Dramatic Society are to be 
congratulated on a bold attempt at so 
formidable a play. Eric. 
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Ait the Ballet 


DaniLova in Coppelia 
(COVENT GARDEN) 
Etude (SADLER’s WELLS) 


T is more than ten years since 

America enticed ALEXANDRA DANI- 
LOVA away from us; but she is now 
back in London as the guest of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet. She received a 
great welcome and mountains of 
flowers on her return to Covent 
Garden last week, and made a charm- 
ing little speech of thanks from the 
stage. 

“The most beautiful legs in ballet” 
are as lovely as they ever were, 
DaniLova’s technique is as flawless, 
and her dancing still bubbles over with 
vitality. She is an artist who spares 
herself not at all, even at rehearsals. 
She is an example and an inspiration; 
and like every fine artist she takes her 
tone from her surroundings. So it is 
not to be wondered at that her long 
stay in America should have left its 
mark on her art. 

That is why on her first night last 
week we preferred Danmuova the great 
classical ballerina as she appeared 
in Act III of Coppelia, dancing her 
variation and the pas de deux, to the 
Swanilda of Acts I and II. This 
Swanilda, for us, was not the simple 
peasant girl from Galicia jealous that 
her village sweetheart was attracted 
by pretty, frilly Coppelia sitting on a 
balcony demurely reading a book; she 
seemed to be an American teen-age 
college girl, complete with blood-red 
finger-nails, in a temper because some- 
one had cut in on her “date.” And 
her partner on the Galician campus, 
FREDERICK FRANKLIN, only added to 
the impression. 





Etude, a Choreographic Study by 
Nancy McNaveut, with music by 
Antony Hopkins and designs by 
VIVIENNE KERNOT, is the most am- 
bitious production that Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet have so far presented. 
It is, too, our first introduction to a 
choreographer who clearly has some- 
thing original to say, a_highly- 
developed musical sense and wide 
command of her medium. For anyone 
who thinks that the possibilities of 
classical ballet as a medium are ex- 
hausted and that everything it can say 
has already been said, here is Miss 
McNavecut with a sheaf of ideas to 
prove them wrong. In Etude she uses 
sixteen dancers, the principals being 
Davip Poo.e, SHEILAH O’ REILLY and 
Hans ZULLIG. 

Etude is in three movements, danced 




























































































“This pen hasn’t any sensational features—it just writes.” 


against a skyscape of dark turquoise 
and mist-grey, the stage framed in 
midnight blue. The dancers, who are 
used as a visual orchestra, are in 
classical dresses of grey shaded with 
blue and fuchsia-red. There is nothing 
in so soft, nebulous a setting to distract 
one from this essay in pure dancing. 
The choreography is extremely intri- 
cate, but always clear in design and 
free of meaningless gestures and untidy 
ends, for the choreographer’s resource- 
fulness is as unfailing as her musical 
instinct is sound; and even the most 
complicated pattern of movement 
resolves itself with apparent ease into 
some fresh and striking grouping, 
which in turn melts into another. In 
the second movement there is a 
sparkling pas seul for SHEILAH 
O’ReILLy, and then a dance in canon 
for two pairs of dancers, one couple 
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leading the other by a few steps. From 
this, too, the choreographer obtains 
friezes that are lovely to look at, their 
effect enhanced by the audience’s 
expectation of seeing the pattern 
complete itself when the second 
“voice” ends. And we greatly liked 
the dramatic “‘statement””’ by the male 
dancers of the main subject of the 
third movement, and its effective 
restatement later. 

It is impossible to grasp all the 
details of a ballet like this in one per- 
formance, when music as well as stage 
action is unfamiliar; but Etude im- 
presses one as being a quite brilliant 
realization of an effective and lively 
musical score. The choreography may 
be a little overloaded, but no ballet 
takes its final shape until it has had a 
number of public performances. The 
composer conducted. 1D. C. B. 
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/ see the canteen is putting another 
ha’ penny on buttered buns as from next Monday.” 


“Humph ! 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Russian Mystic 

A SUPERCILIOUS, hot-tempered, egoistic, dissolute young 
man, an aristocrat among peasants and a peasant among 
aristocrats, a reckless and most unlucky gambler, Leo 
Tolstoy (LEHMANN, 25/-), as he first appears in a very long 
and superbly produced biography by Professor E. J. 
SmmMons was none the less even then seeking vainly for 
a world of simple domestic peace. Although he quickly 
received recognition for literary masterpieces such as War 
and Peace and Anna Karenina, some quality of perpetual 
unease stood between him and a straightforward literary 
career or any kind of moral repose. Even when after 
marriage and with many children growing up around him 
he found immense satisfaction in obeying the urge towards 
religion—a Christianity of his own interpreting—still the 
struggle went on. The blindly dogmatic opposition to 
established thought that carried him from extreme to 
fanatical extreme of conduct and belief not only brought 
him in conflict with Russian officialdom but tortured his 
friends and his family and a legion of readers floundering 
among his shining inconsistencies. In a finely sympathetic 
interpretation of the Count and his works Professor 
SIMMONS conveys an impression of intense agonized turmoil, 
of baffled attempts at emergence from black and sordid 
chaos, that typifies Russia of the revolution. Not less 
moving is his picture of the overwrought woman, his wife, 
saddled eternally with the burden of a husband’s wild 
genius. ; C. 0. P. 


Giants and Horses 


Most of us have encountered, in either fact or fiction, one 
or other of the giant emblems cut out of the turf of (usually 
chalky) hillsides. Chesterton sang the White Horse of 
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Uffington. One of Hardy’s fiddlers “knew no more of 
music than the Cerne giant.” But the two giants, the 
seventeen horses, the crosses of Whiteleaf and Bledlow, and 
the regimental badges cut on the Salisbury downs by the 
men of 1914-18 have never been assembled in one volume 
until two generations of the Marples family collaborated to 
produce White Horses and Other Hill Figures (CountRY LiFE, 
21/-). Not only have all the known British examples of 
“turf iconography” been investigated—and many of them 
illustrated with excellent photographs and diagrams—but 
the art of their tracery, and their scouring with its tradi- 
tional festivals, are described by Mr. Morris Marptes in 
animated detail. Boy Scouts are to be congratulated on 
having taken over the scouring since the war. (One hopes 
they sing the rollicking scourers’ song noted by Thomas 
Hughes of Rugby fame, who was born at Uffington.) As 
for the origin of the figures, seldom was an antiquarian 
pitch more fiercely contested by rival theorists. The 
Uffington horse has the finest pedigree, and a vicious 
family likeness to the steeds on Iron Age coins. _H. P. E. 


George the Fourth 


Mr. Rocer Futrorp’s spirited if not very convincing 
apologia for George the Fourth (DucKworTH, 15/-), which 
first appeared in 1935, has now been republished to include 
numerous quotations from Professor Aspinall’s recent 
edition of George the Fourth’s letters. Mr. FuLForp 
gives a lively picture of the Regency world, but its central 
figure does not really fare much better at his apologist’s 
hands than at those of his professed enemies. Here are 
some of Mr. FuLrorp’s judgments on George the Fourth: 
he was “a deplorable judge of character”; he sacrificed 
Mrs. Fitzherbert for cash down and an increase in his 
income; he had ‘“‘a disagreeable and capricious taste for 
elderly women”; no one was “less fitted to endure 
unpopularity’’; he showed a childish petulance over his 
marriage, all the misery it caused him being due to his own 
irresponsibility in taking the first eligible frump offered to 
him; when the Regency was being arranged he behaved 
with “alarming vacillation and weakness of character,” 
and so on. Mr. Futrorp’s championship of the Prince 
Regent seems to be inspired less by enthusiasm for the 
Prince than by disgust with his detractors, whom he 
represents as for the most part sanctimonious prigs. There 
were certainly many of these, but there were also Byron 
and Thomas Moore, Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb. The 
best that can be said for the Prince is that he was like a 
spoilt baby, endearing while things went well, but liable to 
pass in a moment from happy chuckles to howls of rage 
and anguish. H. K. 


Depraved New World 


Mr. ALpous Hvuxtey’s contempt for his fellows, which, 
while never exactly genial, used to be salted with wit and 
tempered with irony, appears to have festered into a 
pathological hatred. It is true that of recent years he has 
grown fond of telling them what they must do to be saved 
from the doom which otherwise awaits them; but his 
directives are so remote from the potentialities, let alone 
the inclinations, of common humanity that they are, in 
fact, but counsels of the blackest despair. With Ape and 
Essence (CHATTO AND Winpbvs, 7/6) he has returned to 
satire pure and simple, though neither of those adjectives, 
taken alone, is accurately descriptive of the resultant 
fantasia. In the form of a film-script, salvaged, appro- 
priately enough, from a refuse cart, he has projected his 
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vision of mankind—or of a California that stands to him for 
mankind’s epitome—as it will be after the third world war, 
when the powers of evil have won their final triumph. It 
is a picture so conscientiously revolting, so pertinacious in 
prurience, as to defeat its own presumed ends. Ina satire, 
if it is to be effective, there must be some implication, 
however disguised, of the satirist’s fundamental sanity. 
The essence of this one (to say nothing of the ape) resides 
in its sadism and its salacity; from which some not very 
original railing against nationalism and the dogma of progress, 
and a last-minute concession that there may, after all, 
be a way of escape for an infinitesimal few, do little to 
redeem it. F. B. 


Pioneers 


What Cobbett’s “Cottage Economy” is to the self- 
sufficing English homestead, The Land of the Crooked Tree 
(OxrorD UNIvVERsITY Press, 18/-) is to the American. It 
is more, because Mr. U. P. Heprick, Emeritus Director 
of the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
incorporated the story of his boyhood with his parent’s 
technique of living. Alongside a very human auto- 
biography, you have the whole process by which a farm 
was carved out of virgin forest, brought to its productive 
peak and left with two old people—the author’s father and 
mother—on “poor, sandy, good-for-nothing, sub-marginal 
fields.” Father had always “moved on’’—mother remon- 
strating. This farm, between Lake Michigan and Lake 
Huron, was his fourth. Father produced, mother con- 
served, the whole family assisting; and the record of what 
they did produce and conserve is a whole treatise on 
agriculture and housewifery. The early ’seventies saw the 
two Virginians and their young family on the lake route 
to a land of stockaded shacks and Indian wigwams. The 
early ‘nineties saw the boys off to college. Perhaps because 
there were no apples on the farm—only wild trees from 
pips sown by French Jesuits on Indian clearings—apples 
seem to have dominated Mr. HEpricks’ expert affections. 
In any case he has paid his debt to L’Arbre Croche many 
times over—and not least with this valuable and delightful 
book. H. P. E. 


An Englishwoman in War-time Germany 

The Alien Years (HODDER AND StouGHToN, 10/6) is the 
record of an Englishwoman’s war-time experiences in 
Germany and Austria. The author, Mrs. SARAH MABEL 
Cot.ins, left England in the summer of 1938 for Berlin, 
where her future husband, a Viennese physicist, was 
awaiting her. Having overcome the obstacles to their 
marriage set up by the Nazi bureaucracy, she and her 
husband settled down to a life of great personal happiness, 
clouded for her by homesickness and for both by dread of 
the approaching catastrophe. The great merit of this 
book is its downright simplicity. Nothing is overwritten, 
neither the air-raids which were already severe before the 
birth of her son, Tommy, nor her flight with Tommy from 
Berlin after Goebbels’ warning to all women with babies 
to leave the city, nor the increasing grimness of life in 
Vienna with her parents-in-law. From first to last the 
author éxtracted whatever happiness her environment 
could be made to yield. In Berlin she taught English, 
had many friends, and managed an occasional holiday in 
the Austrian Alps with her husband. Vienna, when it 
became unbearable, she left for the Bavarian Forest, where 
she and Tommy lived with friends in a castle. Her husband 
finally rejoined her there, and during the American occupa- 
tion they settled down to farming. But her longing for 


England increased, and in July 1946 she returned with 
Tommy, her husband remaining behind with the expecta- 
tion, or at least the hope, of being allowed in due course 
to rejoin his wife and child. H. K. 





A Critic Lays About Him. 


Mr. Eric BENTLEY is an American who takes a stern view, 
and no wonder, of Broadway and Shaftesbury Avenue; 
but the view he takes in The Modern Theatre (ROBERT 
Hate, 12/6), the English edition of his “The Playwright 
As Thinker,” is so uncompromising that those who still 
discover a little good in the more intelligent commercial 
theatre, and would despair if they didn’t, will find parts of 
the book depressing and even irritating. No doubt it is 
intended to be provocative, for Mr. Bentiey clearly 
considers that the post-war stage needs shock-therapy. He 
is very sweeping. Priestley and Saroyan are “slicksters, 
troubled with immortal longings’; in the early ’thirties 
the former “wrote phony plays about eternal recurrence 
as expounded by the English magician J. W. Dunne.” 
Maugham is dismissed in a line without benefit of “The 
Circle.” Coward, Rattigan and Ustinov are left in oblivion; 
Shaw and O’Casey are the only two dramatists in England, 
where drama is reduced to the status of opera. As for the 
critics, they are in even worse case, though you would think 
a couple of lines might have been spared at least for Agate 
and Desmond MacCarthy. With his own countrymen Mr. 
BENTLEY is just as tough, deflating O’Neill with accuracy 
and roundly (and rightly) attacking the notion that pieces 
like “Oklahoma!” are a pure folk art springing mystically 
from the American soil. But though he sometimes sticks 
his neck out farther than is quite wise and seems to know 
almost more than is healthy about the German experi- 
mentalists he is at the same time a witty and often highly 
perceptive critic. On Shaw he is first-rate, on Ibsen and 
Strindberg interesting and balanced, while on the modern 
tendency to boost the arts of presentation at the expense 
of the drama itself he has excellent things to say. This 
is scarcely a book for those who have been ten times to 
“Annie Get Your Gun,” but more serious playgoers will 
find it a sharp tonic. E. O. D. K. 
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Opera for Music-Haters 


say they are, but there has 
been to date no provision made for the 
opera-lover who is a music-hater. It’s 
no good at all going to the opera if 
your interest lies in the story, because 
the synopsis on the programme is 
much too short to last all the evening. 
Would it not be possible to have 
an opera occasionally played straight 
instead of sung ? 
Curtain Rises Scene: A Wood 

Enter Princess 

Princess. Alas, alas, alas, alas. I am 


a Princess. A Princess. I am to 
meet here my Prince. My father has 


PERA is all very well for those 
who are musical and those who 


forbidden our marriage. I am to 
meet here my Prince. My father has 
forbidden the marriage. The mar- 
riage. The marriage. The marriage. 
Now I am lost. I am lost. I am 
lost. Alas, alas, alas. Where can 
he be? 

(Reneat.) 


crosses R. and gazes at 
Enter Prince t. 


Princess 
audience. 
Prince (to audience). I am a Prince. 
Alas, alas, alas. I was to meet here 
my Princess. My love, my love, my 
love. Her father has forbidden our 
marriage. Her father has forbidden 
the marriage. And now I am lost. 

I am lost. I am lost. (Repeat.) 
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Where can he be, be, be?. 
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Princess turns and sees the Prince. 


Princess. My Prince! 
Prince. My Princess! 
embrace.) 
Prince. My love. 
Princess. I love you. 
Prince. My love. 
Princess. I love you. 
Prince. My love. 
Princess. I love you. 
Prince. Come away with me. 
*Princess. Away? 
Prince. Away. 
Princess. Away? 
Prince. Away. 
Princess. Yes. 
Prince. Yes. 
Princess. Yes. 
Prince. Yes. 


(Advance and 


(Repeat from *.) 
Enter Duke 


Duke. I am the Duke. I am the 
Duke. I am the Duke. I am the 
Duke, Iam. I am blackmailing the 
King, blackmailing the King, ha, ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! I am blackmail- 
ing the King because I want to 
marry his daughter. So the King 
has no choice but to forbid, forbid, 
forbid, forbid the marriage of the 
Prince and Princess. 

Prince (starting). The Duke! 

Princess (starting). The Duke! 

Prince and Princess. The Duke, the 
Duke, the Duke, the Duke! 

Duke. Ha! I will fight you, fight you, 
fight you! 

Prince and Duke fight. Princess gets 
in the way and is stabbed. Falls. 


Princess. I am dying! 

Prince. No! 

Princess. I am dying! 

Duke. No! 

Princess. I am dying! 

Prince. No! 

Princess. I am dying! 

Duke. No! 

Princess. I die. (Dies.) 

Prince. It’s your fault. I will kill you. 
I will kill you. I will kill you. 
(Stabs Duke.) 


Duke. Tam dying! (Repeat six times.) 
Duke. I die. (Dies.) 
Prince. I will kill myself. I will kill 


myself. I will kill myself. I will. 
(Stabs himself. Totters round stage.) 


Prince. I am dying! (Repeat four 
times.) 
Prince. Dying.. (Repeat twice.) 
Prince. Idie. (Dies.) 
CURTAIN. 


This would need no music at all, and 
should a longer performance be desired 
it could, no doubt, be expanded. 
Should there be any public outcry it 
could quite easily be turned into a 
comedy. 
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H. J’s Belles-Lettres 


HEN I was requested by the “Ink Is Thicker Than 

Blood Club” to help spread international billing- 

and-cooing by correspondence, my conscience 
forced me to accept a pen-pal from Southern Europe. I 
did not intend to spend much time on this chore, so, 
squeezing it into the part of my day earmarked for virtue, 
I bought a copy of The Polite Cable-Writer and let fly. 
The exchanges between pal and self I subjoin, to defend 
myself from slurs that I have not done my share in bringing 
The Dawn to the boil. 


Expect mutual epistolary profit. Suggest discuss latest 
productions polite literature. Promise omit topics unsuited 
female pen. Servant, H. JENKINS. 


Dear PEN-Pat,—So happy I am to press to my lips your 
message. Hurry, hurry to send more. I am all alone and 
my step-brother and step-father make all the time for to 
poisoning me. The eatables taste noxious. Please send 
to me some good antidotes. Would you a wee cub for 
petting? Isend him you straightway. Please post postage. 
Would you a photograph of me? My cousin would film 
same very cheap. Lovings, Rosa. 


Gratitude letter. Find true Child Nature. Forwarding 
pamphlet anent Mithridates. Pray report excavations 
vicinity. Favourite dramatic heroine Lady Bracknell. 

Servant, H. JENKINS. 


Dear Pen-Pat,—Your message fed the fires in my 
bosoms. Soon, soon send more. The small book is not 
one wee bit helpful. My family sneer that Mithridates 
was have been no match for their poisonings. My affianced 
is bribe to side against me by payment of dowry in advance. 
He drive a dart at me but bless my corsetings it blunt. 
Would you a flowery garland grown by me? Send money 
for packagings and it is thine. Are you marry? If nay, 
I will be a good bride to you. My affianced can be bought 
away cheap. Lovings, Rosa. 


Gratitude letter. Well content you devotee Goddess 
Flora. Forwarding monograph English maestro Capability 
Brown. Pray favour notices migrations feathered denizens, 
eclipses, prodigies. Servant, H. JENKINS. 


Dear Pen-Pat,—Your message was joyous to your 
Rosa. Quickly respond again. This Brown I care not for, 
not one stiver. My step-mother, she cut the bedposts for 
to smother me. But it is a dummy in the bed. My 
affianced say he will stick you if you trifles with me. [ 
think if you send him a hat like Lord Eden wear he will 
not stick you. Would you a view of the Cinema Astorissima 
all in small seashells? I will dispatch same soon as ever I 
receipt your guinea. Lovings, Rosa. 


Gratitude letter. Silence anent excavations insinuates 
savants unrewarded. Antigone replacing Bracknell primacy 
affections. Instructive learn preference Mediterranean 
maidenhood. Forwarding collected notices commentator 
Verity. Servant, H. JENKINS. 


Dear PEN-PaL,—Weep with happiness did your message 
make me. This Verity he work and he work and I see 
no end in him. Please send me more gay presents. Your 
wooing need the brush up bad. Beppo and Luigi pickaxe 
away the cliff while I stand on it but I hold on to bush 


roots and shameface them. Please send me a gun and 
some bullets. Make it a sports gun that will shoot games 
afterwards. Would you a large box what I carve? It is 
better it go cargo boat. It will be cheaper for you. 
Lovings, Rosa. 


Dear Sir JENKIN,—Do not believe what Rosa write you. 
It is bad lies. Please tell English Primminister she is a 
fibber. She chop her kiddy brother so he need stitches. 
The chirugeon will not remove same till feed. Please fee 
him kindly as stitches now irk. I send you a fruit-basket 
as token of how I am gratefilled to you. The Postal Office 
say there be no need to pay until on delivery. Worry not, 
all arrangements to that end are made. 

Deep respects, ANTONIO. 


Gratitude letters. Salute new transmarine friend. 
Perusing latest fiction judicious Huxley. Value critique 
same. Regret Verity disesteemed. Forwarding transcript 
commonplace book containing metereological observations 
embellished moral lessons. Servant, H. JENKINS. 


Dear Pen-PaL,—Must write hastily as about to take 
refuge from uncle who go about to quash me with hand- 
bombs. I will disguise me and reach you by winding routes. 
Please have pretty dresses ready for me and forget not to 
command the bridal cake from the best bakery. Please 
hastily send cost of masquerading as film-star. It seem 
according to the common book that England is very wet. 
Please buy me smart umbrella. Lovings, Rosa. 





Dear Esquire JENktns,—If Rosa arrive near you please 
confine her till we can come and fetch. She has done bad 
things like forging death certificate of her aunt, who 
flourishes mightily, and selling Giovanni’s infant cheap. 
Beware of her baggage, there is acid in it. When we come 
we leave grandfather here as he not wish to settle in 
England; do not, therefore, sweep a room for him. Please 
take care of boxes and insure them as soon than they come. 

Obedience, BERNARDO. 


Gratitude letters. Regret ineluctable termination agree- 
able correspondence. Early commencing extensive travels. 
Opine international amity much furthered. 

Servant, H. JENKINS. 
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It’s Only a Game. 


DO not enjoy playing doubles in 
i] serious games of tennis. I play 

a specialized kind of game and 
rarely combine well with my partners if 
they have played the game before and 
have become set in their ways. It was 
particularly unfortunate when I was 
drawn with the champion of the club 
in the doubles, for he was very set in 
his ways. 

Yet I felt very confident on the day 
of the first round. I had just bought 
some new non-skid, shock-absorbing 
tennis-shoes, some special non-slip 
shorts, and a new racket. I wanted to 
do justice to the champion, who now 
came galloping on to the court like a 
soccer team. I was new to the club 
and he had not seen me play yet. Our 
opponents were plainly overawed, but 
they pulled themselves together later 
when they noticed that my partner 
and I were not combining well. 

Very early’on I found that my new 
tennis-shoes were not suitable for 
tennis. Not only were they non-skid, 
but they were reluctant to leave the 
ground at all. When I did manage to 
get them loose there was a queer 
squelchy sound as they came away. 
I had to give each foot individual 
attention in order to move from one 
part of the court to another. The ex- 
cessive weight of the redundant shock- 
absorbers added to my difficulties. I 
felt as if I were going uphill on skis. 
They would have been excellent shoes 
for golf provided that the wearer 
could be wheeled in a perambulator 
from shot to shot. I did manage to 
develop a kind of technique in which I 
trudged towards the ball and leaned 
out an angle of forty-five degrees in 
order to make a stroke, but there was 
no time to perfect it. 

“Why,” said my partner, after we 
were three games down, “do you run 
as if you were trying to extricate your- 
self from a swamp?” 

“It’s my shoes,” I said. ‘‘They stick 
to the ground.” 

“Why do they stick to the ground ?” 

“The soles are equipped with thou- 
sands of little suckers,” I said, quoting 
the advertisement. 

“Well, change them,” he snapped; 
for, like most champions, he took the 
game very seriously. 

After I had changed my shoes with 
somebody who was not playing at the 
time, I expected to run about freely. 


It was most upsetting when my non- 
slip shorts began to fall down. Perhaps 
they had begun to fall down earlier, 
but I had been obsessed with my feet. 
After shorts have slipped a certain way 
they begin to clog one’s movements. 
Sometimes I tried hopping and running 
from my knees downward like a dicky- 
bird, and sometimes I stumped around 
holding up my shorts at the back with 
my left hand, but I could see that my 
partner disapproved. He took to 
beating at the net with his racket. 

“Why,” he said, after we were a set 
down, ‘‘do you hobble around as if 
your knees were tied together?” 

“It’s my non-slip shorts,” I ex- 
plained. “They keep slipping down.” 

“Why do they keep slipping down?” 

“The non-slip gadgets which are 
little miracles of ingenuity and make 
a belt superfluous are not working 
properly.” 

“Well, go and get a belt,” he said as 
though he were chewing a glutinous 
substance. 

It was easy to find the fellow who 
had changed tennis-shoes with me. 
He had not gone very far and said that 
he had no further use for his belt. He 
looked older than when I saw him last. 
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I was now able to concentrate on my 
tennis. I played with such cunning and 
put such a variety of spin into my 
shots that all our opponents could do 
was to come up to the net and hit 
them before they bounced. Even 
when I served they came up quite close 
to the net, for my serves have a 
tendency to bounce twice if my 
opponents stand too far back. 

“Why,” my partner said, after we 
were another two games down, “do 
you feed them with dollies at the net?” 

“Tn singles,” I said, “a low flat shot 
is the best, but in doubles the best 
kind of shot is one that is dropping as 
it passes over the net.” 

“Maybe,” he said, giving himself a 
painful blow on the shin with his 
racket, ““but not when they are drop- 
ping from about twenty feet.” 

I was hurt. I abandoned my spin 
and began to hit the ball hard. Then 
it was that I found that my new 
racket was made in a peculiar fashion. 
It must have been heavier on one side 
than on the other. If I hit the ball with 
what I suppose must have been the 
heavier side downwards the ball went 
high up out of the court, and if I had 
the heavier side uppermost the ball 
went into the net. 

“Why,” said my partner, after we 
were another two games down, “do 
you hit the ball either straight into 
the air or straight into the ground?” 

“Tt’s my racket,” I explained. 

“Your racket,” he mused. igs. | 
suppose one side of it is equipped with 
thousands of little suckers and the 
other side isn’t.” 

“No,” I said, “it’s heavier on one 
side than on the other.” 

“Let us change rackets,” he said, 
passionately calm. “I don’t know 
which is the heaviest side.” 

He seemed to have lost all control 
over his grammar. 

After that we combined better. He 
said that he was going to play right 
up at the net and that I was to play 
right behind him in case he missed any, 
or alternatively I was to play at the 
net, put them off the scent by pretend- 
ing to hit the ball, and then leave it to 
him. We won three games in a row. 

“We shall soon be in the second 
round at this rate,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “I hadn’t 
thought of that.” 

We lost the match after all. I am 
going to join yet another club, where 
I hope they do not take the game so 
seriously. 
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The ‘All-travel’ Handbag @&> 


—the perfect present 
for the elegant woman 




























Just handbag size, but roomy enough j 
to hold all milady’s essential day 
and night needs for air, sea or Jand | 
travel, this spongeable cream hide | 
bag opens out on a wide gusset to | 
reveal elastic-drawn pockets for 
your own cosmetic containers, a zip- | 
fastened ‘wet-pack’ forming a centre 
division and large pockets for pass- | 
port, papers, jewellery, comb, etc. 
With two new-type gilt locks and 
keys, it weighs only 3 Ibs. and its 
fittings are a mirror and framed 
purse. Cream only. 





Large Size 

i xX 9 £45 £7 6 
Post free 

Small Size 


9° xX Sh’ £14 15 6 
Postage 1/1 


Prior application should be made 
at Stations, Offices or Agencies 








Handbags, Ground Floor 


HARRODS LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI 








You really 
would 


be shocked... 


by some of the pathetic people I see 





THE NEW MARK V te 


on my beat. Women as well as men 


Universally acclaimed and urgently demanded at home —friendless and forsaken by 


and avertseas, the brilliant new Jaguar is a worthy | everyone. By everyone ? 





successor to a fong line of distinguished forerunners Well no: because... 


where there's need—there’s The 


SALVATION ARMY 


Gifts please to: General Albert Orsborn, C.B.E., 101 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


FRE FINEST CAR OF TTS CLASS FN THE WORLD 





The Mark V Saloon and Drophead Coupe are available on 24 and 3} litre chassis—20 new features 
include: Independent front suspension, hydraulic 2-leading shoe Girling Brakes, entirely new 
frame, new Burman re-circulating ball-type steering, and new transmission system. Manufac- | 

turers: Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. | 
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AN INVESTMENT 
WHICH GIVES Y.OU 


SECURITY 
plus YIELD 


INVESTORS IN CITY 

PRUDENTIAL  BUILD- 

ING SOCIETY pce 
A RETURN 


"| a 
2: /. 


INCOME TAX dies 
PAID BY -THE SOCIETY. 


The Society has 40 years’ 
unbroken profit-earning and 
dividend paying record. 
Interest accrues from day of 
There are no 
entrance fees, brokerage or 
other charges, either on 
investment or withdrawal of 
Share Capital. 


investment. 


For full details of investment facilities 
apply to the Secretary 


CITY PRUDENTIAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


17 HoLBorRN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telephone : CITY 8323/6. 





! 
! 
1 


THREE CENTURIES AGO 


In 1620 the 
makers of superior 
ADVOCAAT 
were specialising in 
the manufacturing 


of the World's 


finest Liqueurs. Today the fruits of 


this experience are to be found only in— 


van ZANTENS 


Pure Dutch 
ADVOCAAT 


Est. 1620 


If difficult to obtain, write to sole distributors : 





Guaranteed made 
from FRESH eggs, 
Fine Spirits, and 


Sugar, by the 
manufacturers of 
Kummel, Cherry 
Brandy and Orange 
Curacao, 


J. STONEHILL & CO. LTD., STONEHILL HOUSE, BONHILL ST., LONDON, E.C.2 








SHERRIES from the famous 
BRISTOL CELLARS 


Harveys of Bristol hope soon to 


advertise their famous ‘“ Bristol 
Milk” and “‘ Bristol Cream ”’ again. 
Meanwhile they have excellent 
Sherries for everyday use at the 
controlled price of 20/-. Six are 
listed below, and you may care to 
order an assorted case. Any charge 
made for packages will be allowed 
for on their return. Carriage on 
three or more bottles is free. 
MANCHITA, medium dry 20/- 
MERIENDA, pale dry —20/- 
FINO, light pale dry ~~ 
ANITA, light brown 


o/- 
CLUB AMONTILLADO 20/- 
PALE DRY, Sherry 20/- 


John 
HARVEY 


& SONS LTD. Founded in 1796. 
5 Pipe Lane, Colston Street, Bristol, 1 
London Office: 4o King Street, St James's, S.W.1 


= 
CVS-33 








(LE Ad 


SUPREME TIMEKEEPER 


THE 











atton Garden, London, E. 6.1 and at ta Chaux- de. Fonds | 
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ASK YOUR SPORTS DEALER 








This Jacobite glass bears an engraved 

portrait of Prince Charlie, and was a 

favourite device for expressing 

loyalty to the exiled Stuarts. It was 

in glasses like this that Drambuie, the 

Prince’s own liqueur, was originally 
served. 


Drambuie 


SS 





~ food for a week. 7, 





DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


Not 
—still sajentent m ye on 


Please show your + 

practical sympathy : 

with this Christian : 

work for needy : 
ren. 








A Gift of 


10/- 


will buy one child's 225 
000 = 


children supported. 


LEGACIES 

are a great HELP. 

Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. 
Barnardo’s Home.,”’ addressed 4 Barnardo 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 
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National Benzote makes good 


petrol better / 





Mr. Mercury says — 


Issued by NATIONAL BENZOLE COMPANY LIMITED 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.I 


. Proprietors of National Benzole Mixture 








lon Garcia 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
Trade Enquiries: ‘‘Don Garcia” Liaison Bureau, 11 Bedford Sq., W.C.1 
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(« Combines its own 
| face lotion * 








Ingratn’s generous lather softens the 
toughest beard—soothes the most tender 
skin. Why? Because it contains an 
after-shave lotion with a before-shave 
action. Yes, you’l] find an Ingramshave 
a great comfort. 








THE NEW NORTH BRITISH TYRE bites wide and clean 


through the treacherous surfaces of wintcr roads. For maximum 


trouble-free mileage, fit North British Inncr Tubes— dependable 
for thousands of extra mih of safe driving 





TYRES & TUBES 


| THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO, LTD., EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRANCHES 


Also Manufacturers of Golf Balls and Golfing Accessories, Rubber Footwear, 
Sports Shoes, Hot Water Bottles, Flooring and Hose. 


i 
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WO -best sellers by one of 
the most popular Sweet 
authors of the day. One, a tale 
of six delicious fruit liqueur 
centres‘ entitled “New Berry 
Fruits”’, with particular emphasis 
on the real gooseberry flavour. 
The other, “Chocolate Caramels’’, 
also published by Meltis, des; 
cribing a sweet which is smooth 
and creamy under its fine choco- 
late coating — something you can 
really get your teeth into! Get 
them from any good confectioner! 


Meltis 


and 
Chocolate Caramels 


MELTIS LTD 


SENIORS 















FISH € MEAT PASTES 












“JUM *a modern Garment 
Bag by eee will prolong 
the life of your costly clothes. 
A %-in. zipp opening gives easy 
access. The material is extra 
strong reinforced transparent 
treated plastic. Zipp gives aera- 
tion. Its strong rust-proofed 
steel frame will hold eight gar- 
ments on hangers, and a swivel 
hook facilitates hanging. Size 
56 in. by by n. by 7} in 
A man’s 


needs JEKMOTH protection. 
Obtainable at all leading De- 
partmental Stores. Price 33/9 
each. If you are unable to 
obtain locally write direct to: 
} JEKMOTH HOME STORE LTD., 

Jekmoth House, 15 Lillie Road, 
Londen, 8.W.6. 











LONDON & BEDFORD | 





* 


The electricity rebate 


HOSE CONSUMERS who have already paid the surcharge 
Ter one third of a penny per unit for three winter 
months will now pay LESS ! The surcharge, introduced 
at the request of the Government as a means of causing 
less electricity to be used during Peak Periods, applied 
only for three months. Following its removal there is also 
a rebate of one tenth of a penny per unit for nine 
months, for those who paid the surcharge. 


Nevertheless, while the power plant shortage con- 
tinues we must still use the minimum of electricity 
during Peak Hours. With the lighter evenings the critical 
period for economy is in the morning between 8 a.m. and 
10 a.m.— and up to noon when the weather is cold. 
This applies five days a week, Monday to Friday — and, 
of course, whenever you hear a B.B.C. warning. 


The Power Station plan progresses 


Apart from the twenty-five new power 
stations now. being built, major extensions 
equivalent to new power stations are being 
made to more than a dozen existing stations. 
The nation’s generating plant capacity is to 
be increased by more than 40% in four years. 


** Beware the 
peak periods "’ 





BRITISH ELECTRICITY 
March, 1949 
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Any desperado can shoot up the Frisco 
gold train. Some canwinan honest living 
|at cards. The dashing few can claim 
not merely a woman's heart but her last 
| tablet of Personality to boot. It takes a 
well-groomed man to impress the sheriff. 


| 
| 


Personality 


| Fy asr® OP! sone 


| PERSONALITY BEAUTY PRODUCTS LTD. 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH 











*“*“SANATOGEN "’ Tonic Wine is an admirable re- 
storative for it combines the ‘‘ pick-me-up ”’ qualities 
of a rich, full-bodied wine with the active tonic 
properties of ‘‘SANATOGEN ”’ Nerve Tonic Food. 


The word “‘SANATOGEN ”’ is a Registered Trade Mark. 


HALF BOTT. 


KNITTING WOOLS 
a yeageage: Natural, —— 
Z. 2/3 
in ‘Shades’ “(state “colours ‘with 
second choice) ..._ ... oo. OF. 2/5 
Cash and Coupons (oz. “one coupon) 
with Order. Post Paid. Samples available. 


SHETLAND WOOLS 


P.O. Box 22, LERWICK, SHETLAND 





tH 











Luxuriously comfortable 
LADIES’ HAND-MADE HIGH 
BOOTEE with Side or Front Zip 


Finest Quality Willow 
Calf uppers, cushioned 
inner sole and heel. 
Non-slip crepe sole. 
Lined throughout with 
highest grade lambs- 
wool. A magnificent 
de-luxe bootee, su- 



























perbly hand made by 
our own craftsmen. 
Easy self-measure- 
ment chart ensures 
perfect made-to- 
measure fittings. 


£12.12 


incl. Carr. 
and Pack. 


The Ideal Bootee for Foot Sufferers! 


“GOUT BOOTEE 


(An Old Favourite) 
Neat and attractive ap- 
pearance. High grade 
Black Felt uppers. Lea- 
ther toe-cap and heel sup- 
port. Good bend leather 
Sole and Heel. Warm 
eecy lining throughout. 
-ace-up fronts. 
SIZES: 2's to 8's. 
Coupon & Tax Free. 
Avaiiable 
shortly in 
Gents’ 
sizes. 


Oy ins. 





Money 
back 
ge n- 

ee with 
ie Order. 


Incl. 
Carr., Pack. and Ins. 


RIDGWAY STORES, (Dept. 2 
‘GROSVENOR ST., WANCHESTE 








on . 3 ann ee 2k «36 ae 


a | 
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The nicest 
way to 
Personal 


Freshness.e. 


i yr are cordially invited to our West End or City 


The nicest way to ensure day- showrooms, where superb collections of finest — ¢st.sgo0 
long personal freshness is to quality diamonds in new and exclusive platinum settings 

use SNO-MIST in the clever 
Puffer-pack. A press of the 
finger blows a mist of fine 
silky, deodorising powder just 





await your choice. We also have some lovely pre-war 
rings set with diamonds, emeralds and rubies Their 
beauty is matchless, their value supreme. 





where you need it; checks @ If you are searching for a watch of handsome 
perspiration, stops all odour. appearance and guaranteed accuracy, see our new range 
SNO-MIST can be used of precision timekeepers in the finest English made cases. 





immediately after under-arm 
. . | 
tis senile in ite ttt shaving . . . protects fabrics | 


es 
pack, one of Britain’s clever and ispleasant touse. Try it Saqui and Lawrence 


ideas, il 1 . 
confined 10 ‘export only. today. From chemists—2/3d. DIAMOND MERCHANTS e WATCHMAKERS 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W.1, 


WNO -MIST deodorisiag and 28 LIVERPOOL STREET, E.C.2 
POWDER 






LAS It 








Saqui and Lawrence Ltd. have many branches throughout Great Britain 




















For Wear in Spring and Spring in Wear 





TAX FREE 


The new Toledo model 





For this Relief Pines 

or { 1§ 6 1€ i knew venti tnn WOOL’S THE BEST FOR SO MANY THINGS. 
longing for the comfort of Parker-Knoll springing, and we Wool, in one or other of its many forms, is always exactly 
have fretted at the controls which prevented us giving it ; 
to you. At last there is some relief. We are now able to 
make an elbow chair in light metal, fitted with our standard 
Parker-Knoll, covered, tension springs in seat and back. 
There will not be a lot of them but if you act quickly you bor teenie. Wes th co teak: weer bet. 
may get one. Try the best furniture store near you. : 


PARKER-KNOLL LTD 


TEMPLE END, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS | 
; SONNEI 


Isaued by the International Wool Seeretariat 


right—morning, noon and night through every 





season of the year. Wear it for its economy. Wear it 


Sig 
= ., 





There's NO substitute for 











CVS-21I 
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Indigestion? Stomach all upset? An Alka-Seltzer tablet 
in a glass of water (hot or cold) will soon set you right. 
First, Alka-Seltzer’s double-action soothes pain—extra 
fast. Then it neutralises excess acid, often the root of 
your distress. Try it! Millions sold yearly. 
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because — 


Made principally of 
steel 
Steel-preserving 
electrolyte 

Fully enclosed active 
materials 

Practically free from 
self-discharge 










(N.B. Nife batteries 

are not yet av le 

for private cars or 
tic r 








3 STEEL BATTERIES 


WORCESTERSHIRE 





NIFE BATTERIES REDDITCH 




















Lameaniiet vobucho, 





DRY FLY 
SHERRY 





DRY FLY SHERRY is now 
available in larger quantity. A 
glass of this lovely sherry is a 
gracious welcome to your guests. 
From your own wine merchant 
or direct from :— 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & Co. Ltd. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


New York Agents: 
Lawrence & Hoyt, Ltd. 


MORRIS - WOLSELEY - RILEY 
M.G. + MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 
NUFFIELD TRACTORS 


Greig, 


E the sefot man kal ft ents 


THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


Overseas business : Nuffield Exports Lid, Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


52 5/8 Cars amd 


trv the foot gem» | 











_ 
Fuel-saving checked to 1/1280th gall. 
Exact. tests for m.p.g., compression, 
acceleration, reduced wear rate, etc., 
entered on your REDEX CONVERSION 
Record with all Oil Additive and tuning 
operations by your REDeX OFFICIAL 
STATION. THEN KEEP AT PEAK by 





LUBROCHARCER for CAR CARE ROBOT 
a feed of for 
EDEX SPOT-ON ae 
Both pee fitted to Instrument 
Cash refunded in 7 days if not Golighted. 


3ea Chiswick High Road, London, W.4 


Enclosed please find: 
() £2 18s. 6d. for Lubrocharger. Ring Free 
(_j £2 0s. Od. for Robot. 
(Lj Free car key ring and list of 
REDeX Official Stations. 
Write (BLOCK LETTERS) 
Name and address in margin. P.1 
Phones: CHISWICK 6244 (6 lines) 
























“Ready for sowing already?” | 
““Y¥es—the ROTAVATOR puts you right ahead!” | 


“You've stolen a march on me this 
year, John!” 
“Yes, this little ‘Gem’ is quite 
a discovery. It’s saving me time, 
work and money”’. 
“ How’s that ?” 
“Well, inone simple operation I get 
a deep, well-aired seedbed suited 
to each different crop. I’ve never 
known seeds germinate so fast!" “"§ 


THE HOWARO 


UREN ZUL EY ‘Gem 


Write for illustrated leaflets IMMEDIATE DELIVERY PRICES FROM £165 
ROTARY MOES LIMITED, 119 STATION ROAD, EAST HORNDON, ESSEX * HERONGATE 36! 





o 

















BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF REO HACKLE WHISKY 


TO H.M. THE KING GLASGOW 
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Ask the man who knows best 







" Firestone 


BEST TODAY @ STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Ask the man who sééés tyres | 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your 
purpose. It matters little to him which make you buy. But 
it does matter that he satisfies his customers. That’s why 
he’ll be glad to guide your choice—and why you can trust 
his recommendation. 
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STANDARD 


recommend 


CASTROL 
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FLY TO DUBLIN 






i 
| 


pipers} 


RETURN FROM LONDON 








Special 30-day midweek excursion 
every Tues., Wed., Thurs. from April Ist 


Also £6.6.0 return from 
Liverpool, £6.12.0 from 
Manchester, £7 from Glasgow — 
to Dublin’s fair and friendly city by 
Aer Lingus airliner. Nocrowds, information and immediate book- 
queues, fuss ordelay. Youneedno ings. Send your goods by air, too. 
TRAVEL TO IRELAND THE EASY WAY 


cow oe AER LINGDS 


visa, just a passport or travel iden- 
tity card, and there are nocurrency 
restrictions. Phone Aer Lingus, 
BEA or your local travel agent for 
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—Filtered for Smoothness 


DU MAURIER CIGARETTES WITH THE EXCLUSIVE FILTER TIP 











and clean efficiency 








GOR-RAY 


Registered 
SRA | 
one Gede~f 


24 hours a day . 





THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Prop.: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. 
Est. 1854. Bonnybridge & branches. 
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. . fuel economy 
in the Kitchen with 
the €SS€ Premier 


Besides low fuel cost and easy work- 
ing, the ESSE PREMIER No. 72 
Cooker offers unmatched cooking 
facilities with its continuously burn- 
ing fire, and patent heat storage 
hotplate, balanced temperature ovens 
always ready for instant use. This 
model caters for up to 15 persons, 
but there are ESSE Cookers for all 
requirements. 
(Fuel: COKE, anthracite or 
Phurnacite.) 














THE OPTIMIST nat I 
rH cand I'll set bad.” 
«Leave them @ The laces are no S$ 


can dae for yé- 
Smarten your 
footwear with 


PATON?’S 
shoe and toot 
LACES 


-hewe @ por spare 
Wm Paton Ltd - Johnstone - Scotiand 














ALL THE WORLD OVER 


New York from the Observation 
Roof R.C.A. Building, Looking South 





Nothing is allowed to compromise the quality of anything 
marked Tootal. The same laboratory-testing, the same 
standards, the same conditions of the famous Tootal Guarantee, 


remain as before. 


LPOOTVAL 


Helping Britain’s credit abroad 








FABRICS-HANDKERCHIEFS:TIES 





Clive Bond) 


Lhe Notepaper 
Dualit /Distinelion 
s 
CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd. I7 Fleet Street. E-C-4 











Were these 
your 
VISITORS? _ « 

a 





Give them 
RODINE 
and they’ll 
not trouble 
you again! 


Phosphorus or Red Squill Rat Poison 
1/6, 3/-, 6/- from all chemists 








Yoiohes f artes 


Our unique position to supply and 
service high grade watches, especially 
the repair of calendar watches, is 


backed by a quarter of a century’s 
experience and the finest selection 


in London. Write or call. 


fe OG ba 


G & M LANE & CO. LTD 
1§ NEW BOND STREET, WI 

108 PICCADILLY (Park Lane Hotel) wi 
28 ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC3 





















Flawless materials, delicately wrought , 
— it a shimmer and brilliance 
und in no other glassware. The 


name Stuart is etched on every piece 





OLMA 
AUTOMATIC 
A Self-winding 17-jewel 
watch, anti - magnetic, 
shock-absorbing and 
waterproof. £13.7.6 
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Smooth and mellow, richly restoring, 





| there’s a bounty of cheer 
in this drink 
| 


to strengthen and hearten you 





Call or send p.c. 
for free programme covering the holiday in which 


you are interested. 
HOL/2/JD, Berkeley Street, 


COOKS es 


\ Or any office of Dean & Dawson, Ltd. j 





MACKESON’S stout 


sets you up wonderfully 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


Dept. 














he choice of the discerning hostess 


THE woMAN who sets a ‘ Quality Standard’ for herself and her 


home reveals it in many ways, busy though she is every 
moment of the day. Guests will notice her sparkling silver, 
shining mirrors, a few flowers thoughtfully arranged, the 


Softex tissue... Softex sets the ‘Quality Standard’ of toilet 





tissue: firm, clear and smoothly soft. Just compare Softex 





. .. and for Inner Cleanliness be 
regular with your Andrews. 
Thousands of happy, healthy 
families follow this simple health 
rule. Why not see what Andrews 
can do for you? First: Andrews 
refreshes the mouth and helps to 
clean the tongue. Next: Antacid 
in action, Andrews settles the 


40z. tin 1/3 8 oz. tin 2/3 


ANDREWS 


stomach, corrects digestive upsets. 
THEN: Andrews tones up the liver 
and checks biliousness. FINALLY: 
To complete your Inner Cleanli- 
ness Andrews gently clears the 
system and purifies the blood. 
Pleasant-tasting and refreshing, 


Andrews is the most popular 
effervescing saline in the world. 


weights guaranteed 


REFRESHING 
TONIC LAXATIVE 
GII7-5 





with ordinary tissue — and ask for it by its famous name. 


A 


p _— HEAT STERILIZED 


‘SOFTE 


Awarded the Certificate of the Royal 
Institute of Public Health and Hygiene 
Obtajnable from Boots, Timothy Whites and 
Taylors, Chemists, Stores and Stationers 


PRODUCT 











SWAN MILL LONDON w.t 











join the 
soo 
Tees RQACH 
so" 
Auxiliaries & Reserves 


Men and women who are keen on every- 
thing connected with flying (whether in the air or on the ground) 
are now invited to become part-time members of the Air Force; 
by joining the Royal Auxiliary Air Force or the Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve. Here is the perfect opportunity for pilots, 
navigators and signallers to keep their hands in; and for other 
enthusiasts to handle and maintain modern aircraft—at no cost to 
themselves. Altogether, there dre over 100 different trades in these 
paid, spare-time Services. 

* ROYAL AUXILIARY AIR FORCE consists of Flying Squadrons, 
Regiment Squadrons (both, men only) and Fighter Control Units 
men and women who man Britain’s Radar chain). Each trains and 
operates as a complete, self-contained unit and would be mobilised 
as such. 

*R.A.F. VOLUNTEER RESERVE—pilots, navigators, signallers, 
ground crews (men and women) who train as individuals at the 
Reserve Centre nearest their homes. 


* TRAINING takes place in the evening, some week-ends and at 
annual camp (or an equivalent number of days at other times). 


*& PAY is made up of tax-free bounties—airmen up to £12, airwomen £8 
and special grants for aircrews; full day’s pay and rations for 8 hours 
or more training: up to g/- for less than 8 hours: 3d. a mile car 
allowance (and petrol coupons). 





Write, asking for details of the branch that 
interests you, to Air Ministry (Dept. PU9X), 
Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 











Famous Publishers say 


COLLIS TRUCKS HAVE CUT 
MAN-HOURS BY 75% 

















Here you see books by the ton piled 
up in the warehouse of Penguin 
Books Ltd. All these books are 
constantly on the move, either in 
or out. This handling could be an 
expensive business in time and 
} manpower—and there could be an 
awful muddle without an efficient 
storage system. But there isn’t. 
Penguin Books Ltd. use Collis 
Trucks to handle their loads of 
books, and The Collis Platform 
{ System to store them in apple-pie 
order. This is what they say. 
“* With the use of two Collis Trucks a 
five-ton lorry load of books can be 
moved into the warehouse by two men 
in } hour, previously it took four men 
14 hours to do the same job.” 

Half the labour and half the time! 
Surely The Collis Truck and Plat- 
form System merits your attention. 
There is a model to suit every 


purpose. 
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Write for full particulars 
quoting ref.A.20to J. Collis & Sons, Ltd., 
Regent Sq., Gray’s Inn Rd. London, WC1 
Telephone TERminus 6141 
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BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN 


Patron: H.M. THE KING 
President : H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester 
Chairman of the Grand Council : The Rt. Hon. Viscount Hailsham 





ONWARDS TO VICTORY 


The great work of the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign 
will end only when the 
causation and cure of all 
forms of cancer have been 
discovered. 


Please help us to raise 
£1,000,000 
FOR RESEARCH 
TO CONQUER 
Much has already been achieved 
from its efforts :— 
Important new methods of 


CANCER : 
effective treatment. 


2. Greater readiness of sufferers 
to seek early diagnosis, which 
either disposes of their 
anxiety, or gives more hope 
of successful treatment. 


3. Control of certain types of 
cancer. 


HELP US TO GIVE HOPE 
The furtherance of this campaign is everybody’s cause. 
Legacy or Deed of Covenant forms supplied on request. 
Please address your gift to ‘“‘ The Appeals Secretary ’’ (Dept. 72) 


Il, GROSVENOR CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Sloane 5756/7 
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" SPEARMINT (1903) bay colt by Carbine-Maid of the Mint 


Bred at the Sledmere Stud by Sir Tatton Sykes and purchased for 300 guineas 
by Major Eustace Loder, Spearmint was onz of the cheapest horses to win the 
Derby and the Grand Prix de Paris. As a two-year-old, he ran only three 
races and won only the first — the Great Foal Plate at Lingfield. His legs were 
not strong and his effort in winning the Grand Prix so soon after the Derby ended 
his racing days. Spearmint was a great success at stud — in Great Britain and 
Ireland his stock won 295 races worth £166,855. 

This series is presented by the House of Cope asa 
tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 
years of service to sportsmen, David Cope, Ltd., 
have jealously guarded those traditions, May we 
send you a copy of our illustrated brochure? 


DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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For over half a century 







STATE EXPRESS 559 






have maintained their 


reputation as the best 









So good to drink, 
so easy to make 






cigarettes in the world 


OC oer ne EE ee 


RY CA é is that you can see the suit on and satisfy 


yourself as to fit, colour, pattern, cloth, 















before you buy. 
| We have a good choice of fine worsteds — 
quali 






ty and tailoring are, of course, first-class 












Send your cables this way. Ring the 
nearest Cable & Wireless Office, or ask 
exchange for “ Foreign Telegrams” and | 
dictate your message. Otherwise hand — 
it in at any Cable & Wireless branch or 
any Post Office. You can send a social 






































message to any part of the Common- LETTE rs 
wealth for 5d. a word (minimum. S 
‘ © a 
5/-). To some parts it costs less. = FA a MOSS BROS 
OF COVENT CGAaaOEn = 

: . ws al THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 

CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED c aw 
2 > Junction of 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 


#0 L1 Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 
AND BRANCHES 





Cv8-147 
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Rusted & forgotten wour a ské 
for 8 years in Caribou seh stance 
country, BARNEYS 


opens Factory- fresh! | Moulded knife-cuts in the tread 





pattern have long been a Dunlop safety 


But let this smoker from British Columbia feature. This principle has been further 
tell the latest Barneys story in his own words. developed in the new Dunlop tyre, improv- 
New Westminster, B.C. : cki ss 
John Sinclair, Ltd. 24th Nov. 1948 ing the non-skid qualities of the tyre by 
Before the war my chum and I used to spend our holidays ae ar ae gee of the road so that 
big-game hunting in the Caribou district of British Columbia. the teeth have a comparatively dry surface 
We always kept a supply of Barneys in our cabin and found to bite on. Your size may be available now 
that it added greatly to the pleasure of long nights spent ‘ . 
but in any case the change-over in every 


yarning in front of the fire. 

The war interrupted our trips and only recently did we get 
together again to reopen the cabin. While cleaning the place 
out, we came across a tin of Barneys in the sleeping loft, 
where it had been left some eight years before! The tin was 
rusted and the exposed portion of the rubber had been chewed 


size is proceeding with all speed. 


by mice 
However, we opened it, and were delighted to find the | N T H 7 
contents factory-fresh and as good a smoke as the day we 
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WIDER AND 


FLATTER TREAD 
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GRADUATED 
RIB WIDTHS 





rer? 


INCREASED 

DEPTH OF 

EFFECTIVE 
TREAD PATTERN 








rs” 


UP TO 2,000 
MORE TEETH 





bought it. 
Yours sincerely, ——— 
TO YOUNG SMOKERS EVERYWHERE D U N L oO P 


In your quest for the tobacco of abiding 

joy, you are asked to give trial to 

Barneys—which has won so many 

friends from the recommendations of TYR E 
older smokers. 


ye Barneys (medium), ee Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle ( full). 
/34d. the ounce each. 





(309) John Sinclair Ltd., pooner eet Newcastle upon Tyne @® . TH t WORLD'S MASTE R im 434 2 
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